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SUMMARY 



Each year about two-thirds of a cohort of young people begin Year 7 in government 
secondary schools. Most of the students who began Year 7 in those schools in 1984 would 
be expected to remain in that school system for five years and, if present trends 
continue, more than half could be expected to complete six years of secondary school. 
The experience provided in government secondary schools is a significant component of 
the Ufe of a large segment of the population. It deserves consideration in Hs own right 
as well as in terms of its immediate and long term outcomes. 

This research report documents the results of a study of what happens in 
government secondary schools. It discusses aspects of the organization and curriculum 
of those schools, teachers' reports of Unkages and co-ordination within those schools, 
teachers* job satisfaction, and students' views of the quality of school life. The study 
was conducted jointly by the Australian Council for Educational Research and the 
Education Department of Victoria and was intended to serve two main functions. The 
first was to describe patterns of organization in government secondary schools 
throughout Victoria. The second was to explore relationships between aspects of school 
organization, teacher job satisfaction, and the quality of school life. Although the first 
of these purposes was of mainly local interest to those involved in that school system, 
the second raised issues of more wide ranging interest in the general field of school 
organization and its effects. The framework which guided the exploration of these 
relationships was derived from that field of enquiry and the results of the study may 
contribute to its development as well as informing policy debate at local level. 

The Schools 

General Curriculum Patterns 

Most schools were organized in a similar general pattern but with some interesting 
variations among a minority of schools. The general pattern, which has become accepted 
as traditional in secondary schools, was for teaching in year level groups in subject areas 
extending over one years duration. Irom Year 7 to Year 12 there was an increase in the 
range of student choice of stufiy area. At Years 7 and 8 the program was most 
commonly described as one type of course based on a series of separate subjects, in 
Years 9 and 10 the most common description was that the prjgram was a compulsory 
core and a series of electives (though the scope for options at this level was small), and 
in Years 11 and 12 programs were generally described as based on elective subjects or 
units (typically with about three times as many suty' ts being available as were needed 
for any individual student). As students progressed through the schools they studied a 
small number of subjects but had a greater choice. 
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studies in Year 12 

At Year 12 a little fewer than half the high schools offered only VISE Group 1 subjects, 
with a similar number of schools offering a mixture of VISE Group 1 and Group 2 subjects 
or Study Structures. Those which offered a mix typicaUy provided about 15 Group 1 
subjects and two or three Group 2 subjects (or an Approved Study Structure) from which 
to constitute a course; of study. More than half the technical sc'.ools offered a course of 
study at Year 12. although this took varicjs forms. Thai represents a considerable 
change from just a fe>/ years ago when most technical schools finished at the end of 
Year 11. 



One variation from the traditional form of organization was the use of vertical grouping 
in the middle years. Typically this form of organization operated over Years 8, 9, and 10 
although in a few schools Year 11 was involved. The student grouping arrangements 
were usually linked to curriculum structures und?r which students studied units lasting 
for one term or one semester rather than subjects extending over a fi il year. Students* 
courses were structured ar )und these units and they were taught in croups which could 
include students from more than one year level. Schools which operated these systems 
had various ways of structuring the sequence of units in such a course including rules 
about prerequisites and course selection through individual guidance. Provision of 
adequate guidance in course design for individual students appeared to be a critical issue 
for this form of organization. 

Decision Mak ing 

The study indicated that it is not appropriate to describe decision making in schools as 
centralized or decentralized w'thout specifying the topic with which the decision was 
concerned. In general decisions about broad 'Curriculum policies were taken centrally 
(although there was provision for staff to participate widely), instructional matters were 
decided at a subject department or individual ttacher level (although there was 
considerable variation regarding internal assessment and homework policy), and 
administrative decisions .c made either centrally or in a subject department. It 
appeared that the subject department remained a very important subunit within 
secondary schools and especially within technical schools. A majority of teachers were 
satisfied with their involvement in decisions about school policy and nearly all were 
satisfied with their freedom to select teaching methods. However, fewer than half 
agreed that curriculum co-ordination in their schools was sufficient or extensive. 
Questions of how various decision-making structures in secondary schools relate to each 
other, and the ways in which school activities are co-ordinated remain important for 
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further research. The present study suggested that there were a number of ambiguities 
in this area. 

The Teachers 
Communication and Program Co-ordinatio n 

The extent to which teachers regarded the school curriculum as effectively co-ordinated 
was influenced by the frequency of interaction among staff. The frequency of 
interaction among staff as measured in the present stuoy was, in turn, greater in smaller 
schools than larger schools. Teachers in technical schools reported more frequent 
communication than teachers in high schools (although it was mainly concerned with 
student welfare and directed to the subject co-ordinator) but less effective co-ordination 
of the curriculum. No simple interpretation of this is obvious although it does seem 
consistent with the view that the presence of strong subject departments can limit 
co-ordination across different components of the curriculum unless other co-ordinating 
structures also exist. Such a view was expressed in a recent review of high schools in the 
Australian Capital Territory. 

Teachers* Job Satisfaction 

The study considered three aspects of teachers* job satisfaction; satisfaction with the 
organizational environment, satisfaction with students, ana satisfaction with workload. 
The extent to which the curriculum was seen as being co-ordinated (and hence those 
factors which influenced co-ordination) influenced teacher job satisfaction with the 
orpin izational environment. In schools where teachers saw the curriculum as being more 
cohesive they expressed greater satisfaction with their organizational environment. 
Teachers* job satisfaction with students and with their workload were not found to 
influencec^ by school level organizational factors. Satisfaction with students was related 
to the social composition of the school (the higher the socioeconomic status the higher 
the satisfaction) and the type of school (teachers in high ^chools were more satisfied 
with their students than were teachers in technical schools). Satisfaction with workload 
was influenced by school size. Other thing equal, the smaller the school the greater the 
level of satisfaction expressed by teachers with their workload. 

Two items on which teachers expressed low levels of satisfaction concerned the 
opportunities for in-service education and the availability of advice about problems in 
teaching. The first of these relates to the system as a whole but the second is probably 
connected to the organization within schools. 
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Students* Year Level 

The most pervasive of the student characteristics influencing quality of school life was 
their year level. Student responses to the quality of school life questionnaire showed 
different trends across Years 7 to 12 in different aspects of school life. In two areas, 
identity (a sense of social integration) and status (a sense of worth), there was no 
significant variation from Year 7 to Year 12. Student responses ^n terms of positive 
affect (general satisfaction with school) and teacher-student relations followed a 
U-shaped trend; there was a decline from Year 7 through t middle years followed by a 
rise to Year 12. In the three r*;maining areas of the question*. iire - opportunity (a sense 
that school work is relevant), achievement (feeling successful), and negative affect (a 
sense of loneliness and depression) - students* views became progressively less favourable 
from Year 7 to Year 12. Opportunity and achievement were two dimensions of the 
quality of school life scale most related to the curriculum. The results suggested that in 
general students found the curriculum less relevant to their interests in the later years 
of secondary school than the early years and that they also felt less successful in those 
later years. 

Other Student Characteristics 

There were some differences in views of the quality of school life according to sex and 
ethnic background. Girls rated the quality of school life higher than did boys in terms of 
general satisfaction with school and in terms of identity '>r social integration. Students 
whose fathers were born in Southern Europe or Asia rated their general satisfaction with 
schooJ (positive affect) and their sense of worth at school (status) more highly than did 
otner students which possibly reflected a higher value placed on schooling by those 
communities. The results for negative affect were not so unequivocal but tended to 
show a different pattern and could reflect problems faced by these students outside the 
formal school organization. 

School Organizational Factors 

There were no major and consistent differences between students from high and 
technical schools in the quality of school life scores which could not be attributed to 
differences in the nature of the population of the two types, of school. Nor were there 
differences in the quality of school life scores among students in the middle years 
according to whether their school operated vertical grouping or more traditional year 
level arrangements. It was in the more detailed aspects of school organization that 
there was found some influence on the quality of school life. When an allowance was 
made for the influence of other characteristics of students and their schools the extent 
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to which staff communicated with each other about ctarriculum and student welfare 
issues was found to have a small net influence on students' general satisfaction with 
school, and some other aspects of the quality of school life. In other words when the 
level of communication among staff was high there ^as greater general satisfaction 
expressed by the students. 

Year 12 Curriculum 

At Year 12 there were differences between students in different types of course on the 
opportunity subscale which referred to a sense that the work studied was relevant to 
their interests. Students in courses designated as alternative (an Approved Study 
Struct'jre, a Technical Year 12, or a set of VISE Group 2 subjects) rated the opportunity 
or relevance aspects of school life more highly than students in traditional courses (a set 
of Group 1 subjects alone or in combination with a few Group 2 subjects). These 
alternative courses, although different from each other in some ways, embody similar 
principles throu^ which a^i explicit attempt is made ♦o match course content to the 
aptitudes and interests of students. In addition high school students undertaking an 
Approved Study Structure rated school life more highly in terms of achievement (or 
feeling successful) than did high school students in traditional courses. Technical school 
Year 12 students rated school life more favourably in terms of negative affect than did 
other 3tudents, In general such results are best interpreted as indicating the need for a 
range of programs at Year 12 which recognize the diverse aptitudes and interests of 
potential sf^dents rather than as indicating that any one course is the best. 

In General 

The study found that patterns of school organization could influence the quality of school 
life for teachers and students in small but significant ways. For teachers satisfaction 
with the organizational environment was enhanced when they saw the curriculum as well 
co-ordinated and when there was frequent communication among staff. Students viewed 
the quality of school life as higher when the curriculum recognized their diverse 
aptitudes and when the level of communication between their teachers was high. 
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SETTING THE SCENE 

This introductory section outlines the background to the study 
(Chapter 1), describes the framework within which it is set 
(Chapter 2), and provides a brief overview of the strategy and 
methods used in the investigation, (Chapter 3) 
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CHAPTLR 1 



CONTEXT 



In 1984 just over 50,000 young people began \ear 7 in Victorian Governnient seconaary 
schools to become part of the one-quarter of a million students in those schools. Overall 
these schools catered for a little more than tv\o-thiras of the seconaary school 
population in Victoria, Most of the stuaents v\ho began Year 7 in a government 
secondary school in 1984 v\ould be expected to remain in that school systemi for five 
years and, if present trends continue, more than half could be expected to complete six 
years of secondary school. The experience provided in governm.ent secondary schools is a 
significant component of the life of a lar(je segment of the population. It deserves 
consideration in its own right as well as in ternis of its in^meaiate and long term 
outcomes. As Jencks and colleagues comm»ented some time ago: 

Some schools are dull, depressing, even terrifying places, while others are lively, 
comfortable, and reassuring „, such differences are enorm.oi'sly imiportant and 
eliminating these differences „, would do a great deal to m.ake the quality of 
children's (and teacher's) lives more equal. Since children are in school for a fifth 
of their lives, this would be a si^ificant accomplishment, (Jencks, et al,, 1972:256) 

This report is concerned with what happens in secondary schools. It discusses aspects of 
the organization and curriculum of those schools, leacher reports of patterns of 
co-ordination and linkage within schools, and student views of the quality of school Mfe, 
In addition it attempts to explore some possible associations between the social 
background of students, characteristics of their schools, and views of the quality of 
school life. 



Since they were established about 100 years ago the state education systems of Australia 
have been characterized as highly centralized and tightly integrated (see Kandel, 1938; 
Butts, 1955; Jackson, 1962), Under these circumstances it would be expected that the 
organization and curriculum of the schools in those systems Aould be fairly uniform. In 
fact part of the argument advanced in favour of centralized systems of eaucation at the 
time they emerged was that they would ensure uniformity of teaching (see Austin, 
1961), As education systems become decentralized one would expect greater interest in 
the differences in school operations and the way those differences influence student 
experiences. 

From the late 1960s and early 1970s the admiinistrative structures of Australia's 
state education systems have undergone considerable change. Of greatest relevance to 
the present study is the increased devolution of authority to schools. Several observers 
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have concluded that, at least in terms of the formally stated responsibility for 
curriculum in the compulsory school years, the changes in Victoria have been amongst 
the most extensive in the nation (Deschamp and McGaw, 1S79; McKenzie and Keeves, 
1982; Dow, 1985). McKenzie and Keeves concluded the description of the extent of 
devolution of curriculum responsibility in each state with the following summary of the 
situation in Victoria: 

In Victoria ... while general aims and curriculum objectives have been stated by the 
central Curriculum Branches, the schools have the freedom to restate the aims of 
schuoling in their own terms and to redefine the curriculum objectives to satisfy 
their own conditions and circumstances and to fulfil the aims of the school. Thus 
the prevailing strategy is one of development of bot*i the aims and the curriculum 
at the school level, and the school selects and organizes content and uses teaching 
methods that are in accord with the chosen aims and objectives. (McKenzie and 
Keeves, 1982:24) 

As part of the reflection on the emergence of the idea of school-based curriculum 
development, Dow (1985) recalled that this idea emerged in secondary schools as part of 
a response to the problems associated with providing an appropriate curriculum for a 
broader secondary school population in a changing social context. Dow argued that 
structural and curriculum change are intertwined. Another major participant in the 
changes that occurred in Victoria (Reed, 1976) stressed that, in developing curriculum 
responses, even though principles of curriculum and orf^anization might be defined on a 
general basis, the application of those principles »would be a matter for the schools 
themselves*. That sentiment has since been incorporatad in a Ministerial policy 
statement applying to all Victorian government schools (Victoria, 1983). Devolution of 
curriculum responsibility provokes additional interest to the extent that it may l3ad to 
variations in school organization and curriculum, and to the extent that such variation is 
associated "ith differences in school operations and student responses. 



The changes already noted in the administration of state education systems occurred at a 
time when those systems moved from being predominantly concerned with elementary 
education to having a substantial involvement in the provision of secondary education. In 
1951 only 21 per cent of all students in government schools in Victoria were enrolled in 
secondary schools. By 1984 that figure \\a6 increased to 44 per cent. Somt^ observers 
have linked the trend towards a greater devolution of authority to schools with a more 
overt expression by teachers of their professional responsibility (Bassett, 1976) or to an 
influx of more highly qualified teachers to the profession (Fitzgerald, 1972). Such an 
interpretation could be extended to the increased significance of the secondary area of 
state education. Many new teachers who entered that sector at this time based their 
authority on a different pattern of training than had been experienced by their 
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predecessors in either the e.'ementary or secondary teaching professions. Dow (1985) 
attributes sou.e of the changes which occurred in the specific context of Victoria to the 
role of the teaching profession and teacher organizations. 

There is evidence, both overseas and local, to suggest that secondary schools 
function differently from primary schools. Staff in secondary schools exhibit less 
consensus about the goals of the school (Herriott and Firestone, 1981; Firestone and 
Herriott, 1982), subunits of secondary schools have greater responsibility for decisions 
than do those in primary schools (Ainley, 1983), and there is less centrality of influence 
with regard to instructional decisions in secondary schools (Ainley, 1983). 
Interpretations of these organizational differences have included the different authority 
bases of teachers and principals, the complexity of curriculum structures, the extent of 
differentiation of function among staff, and the forms of accountability which apply in 
the different schools. In addition there is some evidence, based on data supplied by 
school principals, that the patterns of in'"»rnal school co-ordination differ between the 
secondary schools of different state syste ..s (Ainley, 1982). In less centralized systems, 
for example, there is a tendency for secondary schools to invoke more horizontal (i.e. 
within year levels) co-ordination structures compared with schools in more centralized 
systems where the more traditional vertical (i.e. within subject departments across year 
levels) co-ordination tends to be more predominant. 



The emergence of devolution of authority is not the main concern of the pres'^nt study. 
The brief discussion of devolution above is included largely to establish the context in 
which it is set. Two elements of the context are important, First, the study 's set in an 
education system which is widely seen as having embraced the principle of de\olution of 
authority to schools. Second, the study is set in secondary schools which are often seen 
as being more independent of systemic control (except for the influence of public 
examinations) and which are regarded as being more loosely co-ordinated than primary 
schools. These two aspects of the context might be expected to provide scope for ample 
variation in the organizational features of schools. 

The study is concerned with both description and analysis. Through its descriptive 
component the study seeks to outline patterns of organization in Victorian government 
secondary schools. As such it describes both general patterns and the extent to which 
there are variations from the general. In one sense the descriptive part of the study 
could be seen as being mainly of interest to Victorians. However, it has wider 
significance in that it details the way schools are organized within a system whicn 
espouses the principle of devolution of authority to schools. The descriptions provide 
some insight on such issues as whether decisions are made at a school level or within a 
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subunit of the school, the extent to which there is curriculum diversity among schools, 
and whether school programs incorporate structural integration of the individual 
components. 

The analytic component of the study addresses more general issues of significance 
to the field of school organization and its effects on teachers and students. It makes use 
of the natural variation among the government secondary schools in Victoria to explore 
propositions about school organization derived from the research literature. In 
particular the study is concerned with the influence of school organization on teachers* 
job satisfaction and students* quality of school life. Two aspects of school organization 
envisaged as potentially influencing these outcomes are the extent to which the school 
curriculum is co-ordinated, and the frequency of communication among staff. Both the 
outcomes mentioned above and these organizational features are considered in relation 
to school characteristics such as size and the social composition of the school population. 

Although the descriptive and analytic components of the study are described 
separately in the sections above, and are reported largely in separate sections of the 
report, they are intertwined in the study. Inferences drawn about particular 
relationships are able to be informed by the detail of the context which assists in 
judgements about the appropriateness of generalizing conclusions more widely. 
Moreover both the descriptive and analytic components of the study involve quantitative 
and qualitative methods of investigation so that each can complement the other. 



In this study an explicit connection is made between several aspects of organization in 
post-primary schools in Victoria. These features of school organization are then 
explored in relation to the affective responses of students and teachers, and in relation 
to characteristics such as size and type of school. 

Section 1 of the report is concerned with the origins, conceptualization, and 
conduct of the study. Chapter 1 has briefly presented some information about the 
context of the study. That context i'5 relevant to the way the study was designed and to 
the way its conclusions might be interpreted. 

Chapter 2 outlines the way the issues are conceptualized in a framework which 
guides the conduct of the study while Chapter 3 describes the strategies and methods 
used in the study. Much of the technical detail which would normally be presented in a 
chapter such as Chapter 3 of the report is contained in Appendix 1. Those who wish to 
judge the validity of the conclusions presented will need to consult that appendix since 
only a briei outline of methodology is provided in the main report. 

Section 2 is concerned with school organization and management. It consists of 
two chapters. Chapter 4 is mainly descriptive and focuses on the organizational and 
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curriculum arrangements in Victorian government secondary schools. Information about 
general patterns of school and curriculum organization and differences across schools is 
drawn from a survey of all schools. Descriptions and discussions of particular school 
operations are based on fieldwork in a small number of schools. Chapter 5 is concerned 
with some aspects of decision making. It looks at the structures within which decisions 
are made and some of the links between those structures. The evidence for this chapter 
is drawn from a teacher questionnaire and from interviews in schools. 

Section 3 focuses attention on the affective outcomes of schooling in terms of 
student quality of school life and teacher satisfaction. It consists of three chapters. In 
Chapter 6 data concerning teacher job satisfaction are presented and linked to school 
characteristics and organization including the extent of co-ordination in schools and the 
communication between staff. Student's quality of school life is the focus of Chapter 7, 
Various domains of the quality of scho'^1 life are discussed in relation to student 
characteristics, features of school organization and curriculum structures. Chapter 8 is 
a general concluding chapter bringing together elements from various sections of the 
study. 
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CHAPTER 2 



A FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY 



This study is concerned with two main aspects of Victorian secondary schools: school 
organization and curriculum, and the responses of the students and teachers lo their 
school environment. Overall the study investigates the proposition that aspects of school 
organization and curriculum influence the perceptions held by students and teachers of 
the quality of school life. No study could adequately address the wide range of issues 
subsumed within these all-embracing terms and consequently the present study is 
restricted to specific features within this broad framework. The election of particular 
features for investigation is based on both practical and theoretical considerations. The 
practical considerations provided the starting point for the study and arose from 
discussions with the authority which requested the study: the Victorian Education 
Department. Those considerations involved the effects upon students of vertical 
grouping in the middle school, and the effects of different curricula in the senior school, 
as weU the more general issue of how schools were co-ordinated. The theorencal 
considerations (though this is possibly a little too grand a term) entered through 
reference to the literature concerned with school organization. Ideally one might begin 
with the practical concerns and use the perspectives from other research literature to 
help formulate those concerns in a way which would render them amenable to research. 
In practice the process of defining the elements of an investigation is rarely so neat. 
Typically what happens is an interaction between practical and theoretical concerns in a 
rather more haphazard manner. 



The General Framework 

In presenting the general framework for this study four main elements of interest are 
distinguished; system factors, student characteristics, school level factors, and 
affective outcomes: 

System factors . These refer to aspects of schools over which they exercise very 
little control, even though these factors may shape the responses of students and 
teachers. In this study such factors as the size, location (city or country), and type 
of school (technical or high school) were investigated. These are not necessarily 
immutable contextual variabU'jS since the education system could manipulate some 
of these factors through its policies and practices. However, they are not factors 
which could be altered by any given school. 

Student characteristics . The study investigated several student characteristics 
Q which might be considered to influence perceptions of the quality of school life. 




These include aspects of their social background (which in aggregate might be 
taken as part of the social environment of the schools location), sex, and year of 
schooling. 

School-level factors . These refer to those features of a school organization or 
curriculum which are in principle able to be determined within the school. The 
school factors can be considered as being comprised of several different types of 
variable. They are divided between decision-making structures, structural coupling 
(the linkages among staff) and co-ordination, and policy-implementation structures 
(referring for example to student grouping and curriculum structure). It is not 
suggested that these elements are unconnected but merely that this is a convenient 
way to begin a conceptualization of the relationships which may exist. In 
designating these as school factors, it is not suggested that they exist in the 
absence of powerful constraints from outside the school, but that in principle the 
shape of these features is moulded within the school. 

Affective outcomes . Thsse refer to students* views of the quality of school life 
and teacher satisfaction with the organizational environment of the school. Both 
concepts are elaborated in greater detail below. The framework for this study is 
represented diagrammatically in Figure 2.1, where the main elements discussed above 
are shown in the blocks along with the factors which make up these elements. The 
postulated relationships investigated in the study are encompassed by the convention 
that any block of factors can be potentially influenced by the block or blocks to its left. 
The sections which follow elaborate the main elements of the framework and the nature 
of some of the hypothesized relationships between them. 



This group of factors encompass potential influences on the quality of students' school 
experiences which arise from the nature of the education system generally rather than at 
the school level. In this section the main system factors considered in this study, namely 
size, location, and type of school, are described. 

Size of School 

Arguments concerned with the size of schools often centre around two contending 
claims. On the one hand it is argued that a more comprehensive curriculum can be 
offered in large schools, and on the other it is suggested that greater intimacy and 
r'chness of experience can be provided in small schools. In the United States the 
arguments advanced by Conant (1959) for establishing larger secondary schools in order 
that the curriculum could be more comprehensive, were influential in policy formulation 
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Figure 2.1 A Framework for the Study 



in that country (Skidmore, 1981). Recently, in Victoria, the issue of school size has been 
raised in the context of the Ministerial Review of Post Compulsory Education (Victoria, 
1985) where it was argued that the Year 11 and 12 group in most scaools was too small to 
offer a comprehensive curriculum. 

One reviewer of research concerned with the effects of school size has suggested 
that there is little evidence to support the proposition that school size is associated with 
large effects on achievement but that there may be influences on other outcomes 
(Skidmore, 1981). Research studies conducted by Barker and Gump (1964) suggested a 
negative relationship between school size and the richness of the experience of students; 
they argued that this arose because A differences in the social environment of large and 
small schools. Campbell, Cotterell, Robinson, and Sadler (1979) explored some of the 
propositions derived from this area of research ir* a sampie of Australian primary schools 
and reported that students in small schools experienced a richer environment than their 
peers in large schools, perceived the environment as more supportive, and felt a greater 
sense of cohesion and concern for other people. Research reported from the United 
States in senior high schools has tended to support some of these findings. Of course, 
any interpretation of studies conducted in the United States needs to take into account 
the possibility that the term large' in that context would be very large by Australian 
standards. Students in smaller schools were more likely to participate in a wider range 
of activities (Lindsay, 1982) and, after controlling for a number of confoundi^g 
influences, higher levels of participation in high school had a small but signifi^^ant 
influence on community participation among young adults (Lindsay, 1984). Several 
studies have suggested a small positive association between school size and disorder (i.e. 
turbulance and behaviour problems) (e.g. McPartland and McDill, 1977). 

Two theories heve been offered as interpretations of this pattern of results. One 
suggests that larger schools produce less positive attitudes and more disruption because a 
smaller :>crcentage of the student population can fully participate in meaningful 
activities (Barker and Gump, 1964). This has sometimes been called 'manning theory'. 
An extension of this approach argues that participation in varied activites can be 
importAHt in bonding marginal students to the social order of the school (see Hirschi, 
1969). A second theory proposes that the link between school size and student attitudes 
is through school administration. It suggests that administrative practices are more 
cumbersome and less effective in large than small schools (Gottfredson, 1985). 

The present study includes a consideration of tne potential influence of school size 
both because this issue has arisen as being of practical importance and because research 
literature suggests that there may be an association between school size and student 
attitudes to school. Moreover, the study provides an opportunity to test the extent to 
which any such influence might be linked through the mediating effect of school 
administrative policies and procedures. 
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Type of School 

A number of different types of school make up the secondary school system in Victoria 
with the main ones being high schools and technical schools. In local parlance the 
nomenclature *post primary* is used to refer to all the schools which operate at this level 
and uses secondary to include high schools, higher elementary schools, and a few other 
schools. The present report uses secondary as a generic term to cover this level of 
schooling so that its terminology is consistent with that of other Australian states, to 
avoid the complexities of language implicit ir. describing the level beyond secondary, and 
to avoid confusion with the new Post Primary Schools in which the term has a specific 
rather than a generic meaning. 

Around 1950 a technical school system was established and operating in each 
Australian state but by 1980 it was only in Victoria that a substantial technical school 
system remained. Just over one quarter of all Victorian government secondary school 
students are in technical schools with the proportion of male students in these schools 
being even greater (38 per cent). Technical schools had originally been established in 
order to provide a more vocationally oriented education than high sciiools. Recent 
documents concerned with the operation of technical schools have indicated a broadening 
of their educational program so that the first three years are devoted to a general 
education which is fairly similar to high schools, with the next two years having a more 
vocational orientation (Victoria, Education Department, Technical Schools Division, 
1979), Until recently most technical schools offered only five years of secondary 
education, although ^ome served as providers of TAPE courses. Since 1982 an increasing 
number of technical schools have prov'Jed Year 12, A major difference between 
technical and high schools relates to the characteristics of the teachers. Around 
two-thirds of the teachers in technical schools have had substantial industrial or 
commercial experience before commencing teaching. They tend therefore to be older 
than high school teachers when they start teaching and to have a different background. 
Hence, differences in the environment of high rchools and technical schools could arise 
from the different traditions of the two types of school or fiom differences brought to 
them through the backgrounds of their staff. The purpose of including this aspect of 
secondary schooling in the study wac to test whether students perceived any differences 
between the two types of school. 




Student Characteristics 

Three types of student characteristics, potentially related to students* affective 
responses to their experience of secondary schoo*, were included in the stu.'y. These 
were the social background of students (specifically their socioeconomic and ethnic 
backecround), the sex of students, and the year level in which they were enrolled. 

12 

21. 



Inclusion of these variables in the study served two purposes. First, it allowed controls 
to be introduced when examining relations between school level factors and affective 
outcomes and secjnd, associations of affective outcomes with these factors were of 
interest in themselves. 

Social Background 

Both socioeconomic and ethnic background might be expected to be related to student 
views of their school experience. Many studies linking socioeconomic blatus with 
achievement have been summarized in a meta-analysis reported by White (19C0), The 
results showed a consistent, although modest, positive association between 
socioeconomic status and achievement, though the association is not as large as popular 
literature would suggest, Keeves (1972) argued that this ossociation emerges as a result 
of the home practices and expectations being conducive to achievement in school, A 
similar association exists between socioeconomic status and participation in 
post--compulsory education, Eeswick et al, (19^3) argued that this is likely to arise froir 
differences in parental encouragement as well as from differences in wealth These 
interpretations are not inconsistent with that reached from (k d'^ferent perspective by 
Connell et al, (1982), Those authors pointed to an incongruity between the culture of 
most schools and the home background of working--class students. 

On these bases one might expect socioeconomic background to be associated with 
perceptions of school life: students from home backgrounds of higher socioeconomic 
status would express more positive attitudes to school, 

A number of studies have suggested that students of non-English speaking 
background (usually based on the oirthplace of their parents) tend to remain at school 
longer than their peers of Australian or other English speaking backgrounds (see Ainley, 
Batten and Miller, 1984a5 Williams and Clancy, 1985), This has o^t'^n been attributed to 
the high aspirations held for those young people by their parents (see Taft, 1975); this 
interpretation is consistent with the observation that i le effect larger for males 
rather than females (see Ainley et al,, 1984a), Given evidence of both higher levels of 
participation and higher parental aspirations, one might expect to observe more positive 
attitudes to school among students of a non-English speaking background than among 
their peers of an English speaking background. Some evidence for this was found, 
especially among male students in Years 10 and 12 in a limited sample of Victorian 
schools (Ainley et al,, 1984a), The present study tested that relationship more fully 
across a wider range of schr Is and over all year levels. In addition it considered ethnic 
background in more differentiated subgroups than those referred to in the study above. 
If the interpretation of differences between students from Australian background and 
non-English speaking background relates to aspirations, it seemed logical to examine 
differences between students whose parents came from different parts of the world. 
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It is interesting that, for both aspects of social backgound reviewed above, a 
common explanation suggested by the literature concerns parental expectations or 
aspirations. 

Sex of Student 

Epstein (1981) reported thai some studies have shown more positive attitudes towards 
school among females than males but that the differences were not consistent. It has 
also been observed that female students get better reports, cause fewer discipline 
problems, and do more homework than males which, Epstein suggested, could be related 
to differences in attitudes to school as either cause or effect. Recent Australian 
experience has seen a relative growth in the retention rates to Year 12 of females 
compared with males. Various interpretations have been offereo, including relative 
labour market opportunities and changing community attitudes towards the education of 
females. Such changing community attitudes, reflected in higher expectations and 
aspirations, could be associated with more positive attitudes to school. In addition to 
regarding school as important, attitudes to school could be linked to other differences 
between male and female students. One theory proposes that males tend to emphasize 
individuation^ that L, separate individual action, whereas females emphasize 
^connectedness* through which networks of relationships assume greater importance 
(Gilligan, 1982). On that basis one might expect females to find the environment of 
schools more convivial than males. 

Year Level 

Epstein (1981) noted that there is a general tendency for student reactions to school life 
to become less positive over time. It is not clear whether this tendency arise: from a 
general decline in the ^objective* quality of school life, or from an increased tendency of 
students to be critical. Epstein surmises that the explanation could result from an 
increased differentiation of student interests and aptitudes in the later years of school 
which is not able to be matched by school programs. On the basis of evidence gathered 
from Victorian high schools about student views of different types of courses, that 
interpretation seems plausible. The present study examined trends in student views of 
different aspects of school life across year levels and different types of course in the 
senior school. 

School-Level Influences 

In considering schooHevel influences on affective outcomes three types of influence 
were distinguished; those arising from policy formulation, those arising from structural 
coupling and co-ordination, and those arising from the structures through which the 
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school's policies are implemented. The first two of these are concerned with aspects of 
school management but at different levels of detail. Policy formulation, in the sense 
used in this study, is concerned with the structures through which some types of 
decisions are made: namely those concerned with the curriculum and aspects of 
administration. Structural coupling refers to the linkages between subunits and 
individuals within the school, and co-ordination refers to the overall co-ordination of the 
school program • Structural coupling and co-ordination concern not just policy 
frrmulation but the operation of the sjhooL The third of the potential sources of 
influence are the structures within which the school program is arranged: these ha^e 
been designated as policy implementation structures. 

Policy Formulation Structures 

One would expect any influence of policy-formulation structures on students to be 
indirect rather than direct. Such influences wouM be expected to operate through 
linkage, co-ordination, or teacher satisfaction. Some research conducted in primary 
schools suggested that greater participation in planning and decision making yields 
enhanced teacher satisfaction and resulted in lower absenteeism (Morhman et al., 1978; 
Bridges and Hallinan, 1978), and that teacher satisfaction is lower where teachers 
perceive a high degree of bureaucracy (Ratsoy, 1973). Similar results have been reported 
in secondary school where more bureaucratic structures have been found to be associated 
with lower levels of teacher satisfaction (Benson, 1983; Isherwood and Hoy, 1973). The 
present study explored these issues further. It conceptualized decision-making 
structures in terms of the issue considered, the level at which decisions were made, and 
the extent of participation in the process. It also considered whether any subunits 
involved were oriented towards horizontal or vertical co-ordination. 

Structural Coupling 

One of the key focuses of research and theorizirg about school management in recent 
years has involved the mechanisms and methods of co-ordination (Meyer, 1978). Some of 
the literature concerned with school organization has suggested that more positive 
student attitudes to school could be attributed to strong linkages between teachers 
(Miskel and McDonald, 1982), that less student conflict exists where students experience 
a strong, consistently articulated framework (Metz, 1978), and that teacher satisfaction 
is enhanced where teachers are involved in collaborative planning (Bridges and Hallinan, 
1978). Recent research in Australia suggests that among the common elements present 
in secondary schools responding successfully to the challenges of the eighties are staff 
cohesivencss, staff identification with the program, and involvement of staff in the 
decision-making process (Batten, 1983). In the light of these suggestions it might be 
expected that stronger cohesiveness among staff could lead to an enhanced quality of 
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school life for students. Thus the rationale for examining cohesiveness and 
communication is primarily to investigate whether those factors relate to teacher 
satisfaction and student quality of school life. 

In considering co-ordination the study draws on the notion of struc* aral coupling, 
which has been defined as the mechanisms and norms of interaction among individuals in 
a system which bind the parts of that sysiem together (Miskel and McDonald, 1982). 
Sometimes that general concept has been subdivided in order to separate structural 
coupling witnin the operating core of a school {ue. between teachers) from structural 
coupling linking the administration with the operating core (Miskel and McJonald, 1982), 
This distinction arises from studies in primary schools* For secondary schools, subunits 
assume a greater significance than in primary schools. Hence, this study introduces an 
additional distinction by considering structural coupling between teachers and the 
equivalent of 'middle management* (a subject department head or a year-level 
co-ordinator). In addition, it invokes some consideration of the nature of the interaction 
by allowing that there may be different levels of interaction on matters of say 
curriculum and student welfare. Consequently, the study begins with a multifaceted 
concept of structural coupling rather than a single dimension. 

Co-ordination 

Presumably, because structural coupling is conceived in terms of interactions, a common 
approach to its measurement has been to examine the frequency of interaction between 
staff about various issues. Another approach to the issue of cohesiveness (sometimes 
also called structural coupling) is to adopt a more global view and deal with teachers' 
perceptions of the extent of co-ordination in a domain such as curriculum or discipline 
(see Hoy, 1979), Even though this approach is often considered to be basod on similar 
notions to structural coupling there are some important differences in the way each is 
operationalized. A school may be seen as well co-ordinated for reasons other than the 
frequency of communication. For example, a principal could provide co-ordination by 
exercising authority through what Firestone and Wilson (1983) refer to as bureaucratic 
linkages (such as direct decisions about groupings or teacher assignments) or cultural 
linkages (promoting collectively accepted meanings, beliefs, values and assumptions). 
The present study is concerned not only to distinguish frequency of interaction from 
overall co-ordination but to explore the relationships between these two aspects of 
school organization* 

Policy Implementation Structure s 

Policy implementation structures, which are divided into organizational grouping 
structures and curriculum structures, refer to the broad framework within which a 
school's program is implemented. 
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Organizational structures could include a range of student grouping arrangements 
and patterns of teacher allocations. One main thrust of t.ie present study focuses on the 
influence of vertical grouping arrangements in the middle school Arrangements based 
on vertical grouping in the middle years (8, 9 and 10) exist in a number of Victorian 
secondary schools so that the question of their influence on students is of some practical 
consequence. Possibly the experience of schools at this level could inform the 
prospective development of a similar approach at Years 11 and 12. Secondary «;ohools 
«vhich have introduced vertical groupinpj have done so for various reasons (see Sturman, 
1982). These include the desire to offer the most comprehensive possible curriculum 
witliin resource constraints; a belief that such an arrangement, combined with semester 
or term length units, allows the school to devise a more appropriate curriculum for each 
student and aUows a idte of progression more closely matched to the students mastery of 
each unit; and a belief that including a wider spread of age levels in each class provides 
advantages for both educational and social development. On the basis of those 
presumptions it could be expected that vertical grouping arrangements might influence 
student attitudes to school. The study investigates the extent to which that influence is 
reflected in student views of school life. 

The study also included an examination in particular schools of two other issues 
which could be considered organizational structures in this sense. The first is the 
operation of subschools which were devised to provide a set of smaller units to which 
students could affiliate and to offer different styles of curriculum within the one school. 
The second was the operation of a shared campus at Year 12 between three neighbouring 
schools to provide a more comprehensive range of studies at that level for the students 
coming from each of the individual schools. 

Curricul'-.m structures were included in the study at two evels. At Year 12, the 
study considered the attitudes expressed by students undertaking different types of 
course to a variety of aspects of school. Those courses (e.g. VISE Group 2, Technical 
Year 12) were established in order to respond better to a more diverse student population 
in the senior school. In addition those courses might have been inclined to attract 
students who would otherwise have left school. The question addressed in this study is 
whether or not the students in those courses express more favourable attitudes to their 
school experiences than students in traditional courses. Because of the current interest 
in the senior school this issue receives greater emphasis than curriculum structures in 
other levels in the present study. For levels other than Year 12, less detailed 
information about curriculum structures was available. At those levels only broad 
descriptors of the curriculum could be utilized. 
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A ffective Outcomes 



The affective outcomes with which this siudv was concerned related to both teachers 
and students. As the relationship of teachers to a school differs from that of students, 
the conceptual base for the affective outcomes of each also differs. 



The approach to teacher satisfaction is grounded in the work of Holdaway (1978). 
Holdaway began with a theory of job satisfaction and comments of teachers about 
aspects of their job which made them satisfied or dissatisfied. From that beginning he 
devel' *6 a notion of teacher job satisfaction based on a general construct and a series 
of doi ains or facets. Subsequent refinements of the Holdaway approach in Australian 
contexts have suggested that three facets of teacher satisfaction can be separately 
identified (Fordham, 1981; Ainley et al., 1984a; Bourke, 1984): satisfaction with the 
organizational environment of the school, satisfaction with students, and satisfaction 
with working conditions. It is the first of these which relates most logically and directly 
to the school-level influences discussed above, and it is measures of this aspect of 
teacher satisfaction which receive the greatest attention in this study. 



The approach to the affective responses of students is based on the conceptualization of 
the quality of school life reported by Williams and Batten (1981). Williams and Batten 
developed a mode] of the quality of life within schools from the perspective of students. 
The model was an analogue of the more general quality of life model found in the 
literature on social indicators. It distinguishes general feelings of well being (positive 
affect), general negative feelings (negative affect), and feelings related to specific 
domains of school life. This approach was derived from a theory of schooling developed 
by Mitchell and Spady (1978) and was refined after empirical testing of specific 
propositions derived from the theory. As a result, the approach embodied five specific 
domains of schooling: 

Achievement: A sense of confidence in ones ability to be successful in school work. 
Opportunity: A belief in the relevance of schooling. 

Status: The relative degree of prestige accorded to the individual by significant 



Teachers 



Students 



others within the school. 



Identity: 



A sense of learning about other people and getting along with other 
people. 



Teachers: 



A feeling about the adequacy of the interaction between teachers and 
students. o o 
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The model does not envisage the domains as being independent of each other but that 
together they constitute a View of the elements of the quality of school life for 
students. A questionnaire based on this model has been tested extensively so that there 
is empirical evidence to support this structure of the quality of school life (Batten and 
Girling-Butcher, 1981j Williams and Batten, 1981, 1982). The separate domains within 
the model are important to the present study as they enable more detailed examination 
of relationships than would be possible if the quality of school life was conceptualized as 
a global and undifferentiated concept. 



The framework which guides the present study assumes a sequence of influences based on 
an interpretation of previous research findings. The study sets out to test the validity of 
thes^ assumptions. According to the framework set out in Figure 2.1 'he communication 
linkages among staff (referred to as structural coupling) may be influenced by 
characteristics of the school and its student population. The effectiveness of the 
co-ordination of the school program is c^een as influenced by the amount of 
communication and the background characteristics of the school and its students* 
Teacher job satisfaction and student quality of school life are seen as the potential 
culmination of these influences. The study does not proceed to test all the factors in the 
framework simultaneously. Rather it uses that framework to guide a series of analyses 
designed to explore elements, relationships, and sets of relationships. 
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CHAPTER 3 



STRATEGIES AND METHODS 

This study draws its data from three main sources. These are a survey of organizational 
and curriculum arrangements in secondary schools conducted in July 1984, a study of 
toachers and students in a sample of about 50 schools conducted in October 1984, and a 
series of studies based on field work in a selection of schools representing specific 
features of interest to the study. Greater detail of the strategies and methods involved 
in each of these three phases of the whole project is contained in Appendix 1. 

The Initial Survey 

The initial survjy was concerned with curriculum and organizational arrangements in the 
government secondary schools of Victoria in 1984. Two survey forms were used, one 
devised for high schools (including the secondary sections of higher elementary, 
consolidated, and central schools) and another for technical schools. Most of the 
questionnaire content was common for each form; the differences arose in the questions 
related to Year 12. The questionnaires were sent to all secondary schools in the State 
and a response rate of 97 per cent was obtained from both high schools and technical 
schools. Details of the responses are contained in Appendix 1, and a copy of each 
questionnaire is included in Appendix 2. 

The Fifty School Study 

The fifty school study was based on information gathered from students and teachers in 
53 schools sampled from the population of Victorian government secondary schools (50 
was the target on which the sampling fractions were calculated). That information was 
used in conjunction with data gathered in the initial survey to provide a basis for 
examining the relations between the factors described in the previous chapter. In this 
section a brief description is provided of the teacher and student questionnaire, and of 
the sampling procedures. Copies of the questionnaires are included in Appendix 2. 

Teachers 

The questionnaire to teachers was designed to elicit information about linkages within 
the school, perceptions of co-ordination, and levels of satisfaction. In addition it sought 
background information about such matters as teaching experience, teaching allotment, 
and organizational responsibilities. 
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structural coupling . Information about linkages with other teachers was based on 
a modified form of a scale concerned with work system interdependence developed by 
Bridges and Hallinan (1978), Basically it asked teachers to indicate how frequently they 
engaged in various activities with other teachers (e,g, jointly plan lessons). Teachers 
could respond by ticking one of a series of boxes ranging from *every day* to *once per 
year* or 'never*. The present study found the scale to be statistically reliable with some 
indiation of a partial separation between items concerned with planning and items 
concerned with action. Information about communication with a subject co-ordinator, a 
y3ar level co-ordinator, and the principal or vice-principal was obtained by a similar 
method. Teachers were asked how frequently they talked with each of these people 
about a range of issues. The approach was originally developed by Meyer and Cohen 
(1971) although the present study included a considerably wider range of topics to which 
teachers could respond. The topics were intended to embrace instructional issues (e.g. 
'general curriculum plans') and student welfare issues (e.g. 'student behaviour in class') 
and there was some empirical support for that distinction in the results. Evidence 
suggesting that the original forms of these instruments were reliable and valid had been 
reported as a result of studies in elementary schools (Miskel et al, 1981). The study 
found the modified forms of these scales, in general, to be statistically reliable in 
secondary schools. 

Co-ordination . The effectiveness of co-ordination of the school program, as 
perceived by teachers, was assessed by using a seven-item Likert scale. This scale was 
adapted from a form developed by Hoy (1979). Teachers could respond to each item by 
ticking one of four boxes labelled 'definitely agree', 'mostly agree', 'mostly disagree', and 
'definitely disagree'. Typical of the items was the statement 'there is effective 
co-ordination of the curriculum'. A pnncipal component analysis showed that there was 
only one underlying dimension present. The value of coefficient alpha was 0.85. 

Teacher job satisfaction . The final part of the teacher questionnaire was 
concerned with teacher job satisfaction and was structured around the domains discussed 
in Chapter 2. The study identified two separate and distinct subscales concerned with 
the organizational environment and with students, but suggested that the third 
hypothesized subscale (working conditions) could best be considerec as comprising two 
further elements (work load aiid support services). The sub^cales related to 
organizational environment, students, and work load were shown to be statistically 
reliable. The fourth subscale concerned with support services had a low reliability. 

Students 

The questionnaire to students was [.rimarily concerned with obtaining student 
perceptions of the quality of school life. In addition to gathering those data it also 
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provided information about social background (parental occupations, ethnic background), 
current education (type of course, names of subjects being studied), self-assessment of 
ability, and future educational and occupational plans. 

The measure of the quality of school life was based on a 40-item questionnaire in 
the form of a self-report Likert scale. Students were asked to indicate on a four point 
scale ranging from ^definitely disagree* to ^definitely agree*, the extent to which they 
agreed with a series of statements about school life. The rationale for the quality of 
school life questionnaire suggests that seven subscales (based on groups of statements to 
which students respond in a similar pattern) are contained within it but that the 
subscale3 would not be independent of each other. As part of the study an examination 
was made of items and subscales to ascertain whether the 40 items clustered into 
subscales consistent with the measurement model, whether the scales were reliable in 
the sense of being internally consistent, and the extent of the correlation between 
scales. The technique used was a form of factor analysis involving an oblique rotation of 
factors (see Appendix 1). 

Generally the items clustered in a pattern consistent with the model. None of the 
items failed to show a loading beyond the cut-off on the appropriate scale and only two 
of the 40 items loaded on different scales to those proposed. Item 7 (my school is a 
place where I really get involved in the work I do) was intended as a measure of 
achievemont but loaded equally strongly with the positive affect items. Item 17 (my 
school IS a place where I am treated with respect) was intended as a measure of status 
but was found to be equally strongly related to items concerned with teacher-student 
relations as with other items concerned with status. These two items are not included in 
the subscale scores. 

Separate analyses revealed that the same general structure of the scales held for 
each year level studied although some items were less satisfactory at particular year 
levels as indicators of the respective domains. For consistency the same items were 
used to provide subscale scores at each year level (details are contained in Appendix 1). 
Typical items from each subscale are shown below: 

Positive Affect: *My school is a place where I really like to go each day* 
Negative Affect: *My school is a place where I feel depressed* 
Achievement: *My school is a place where I am a success as a student* 

Opportunity: *My school is a place where the things I learn are important to me* 

Status: *My school is a place where I feel important* 

Identity: *My school is a place where I learn to get along with other people* 

Teachers: *My school is a place where teachers are fair and just*. 

Q A full list of the items making up each subscale is contained in Figure 3.1. 
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Positive affect 



I like learning 

I get enjoyment fron being there 
I really like to go each day 
I feel proud to be a student 
I find learning is a lot of fun 

Negative affect 

I feel depressed 

I feel restless 

I feel worried 

I feel lonely 

I get upset 

Teachers 

teachers help me to do my best 
teachers give me the marks I deserve 
teachers listen to what I say 
teachers are fair and just 

teachers take a personal interest in helping 

me with my school work 
teachers treat me fairly in class 



S tatus 

people look up to me 

I feel important 

I know people think a lot of me 

I feel proud of myself 

people care what I think 

I am treated with respect 

Figure 3.1 Items Grouped in the Domains of the Quali 



Idcnt i ty 

I find it easy to get to know ether people 
other students arc very friendly 
other students accept me as I am 

I get on well with the other students in my class 

I learn to get along with other people 

mixing with other people helps me to understand myself 



Opportunity 

the things I am taught are worthwhile learning 
the things I learn are impoi*-ant to me 
the work I do is a good preparation for my future 
the things t learn wlII help me in my adult life 
I am given the chance to do work that really interests me 
I have acquired skills that will be of use to me when I 
leave school 



Achievement 

I know I can do well enough to be successful 
I get really involved in the work I do 
I know how to cope with the work 
I have learnt to work hard 

I always achieve a satisfactory standard in my work 
I am a success as a student 



of School Life Questionnaire 
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Subscale scores were calculated by the usual procedures: for each student, each 
item was coded from 1 (definitely disagree) to 4 (definitely agree) and the subscale 
scores were calculated by adding the score for all the items in that group. Those 
subscale scores were used as indicators of the quality of school life in that domain. The 
study showed the subscales to be reliable measures. In addition it was possible to 
construct a reliable overall scale of all the positively oriented items. In a few places 
this provided a parsimonious summary statistic but in general the study used the subscale 
scores as a more useful and more readily interpretable index of satisfaction with 
particular domains. 

Father^s occupation was used as an indicator of socioeconomic status with each 
occupation being assigned a value on a 16-po:nt scale of occupational prestige (Broom et 
al., 1975) and then being recoded to an abbreviated six-point scale for analysis purposes. 
The measure of ethnic background was based on father^s country of birth coded finally 
into seven main categories. This enabled some more detailed comparisons than would be 
possible with the trichotomous classification (Australian, other English speaking, or 
non-English speaking). The categories in the present rpport are Australia, Other English 
Speaking, Northern Europe, Southern Europe, Eastern Europe, Asian, and Other. 

Self-rating of ability was based on a single-item indicator used with some success 
by Williams, Clancy, Batten and Gir ling-Butcher, (1979). On this item students simply 
rated their ability in relation to their peers on a five-point scale from ^a lot above 
average*, through ^about averages to *a lot below average*. The coding of subject areas, 
planned courses of further study and other aspects are reported in Appendix 1. 

Sampling and Administration 

The sample of schools in this study was a stratified random sample. In the present study 
stratification was b&sed on type of school (high or technical), organization in the middle 
school years (that is vertical grouping or not), and curriculum structure at Year 12. 
Since vertical grouping in the middle years was of major interest and since this 
arrangement was reported by about one-fifth of schools, a disproportionate sampling 
fraction was used to investigate this feature. A sampling fraction of 0.1 was used foi 
the four strata with no vertical grouping in Year 10 and a fraction of 0.2 was used for 
the four strata with vertical grouping at that year level. The fractions were chosen in 
order to give similar precision to estimates for each form of organization and thereby 
result in an overall sample of about 50 schools. In practice the study was based on 53 
schools. Pooulation estimates were based on computations made using weighting factors 
to compensate for the disproportionate sampling. Details can be found in Appendix 1. 

Students in the sample were drawn from each year level in the school. The plan 
was to sample about 30 students from each of Years 7 to 11 to ensure stability in the 
school estimates, and to include all Year 12 students. Schools v;ere asked to sample 
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from their school lists according to a systematic procedure provided by the researchers. 
Where this was not possible, intact mixed-ability classes were used as a compromise. An 
attempt was made to include two mixed-ability classes in these cases. For very small 
schools the questionnaire was administered to all students, and, in a few cases, at the 
request of the school this was done for middle-size to large schools. In those latter cases 
the full population was analysed in order to provide feedback to the schools, but for the 
purposes of this report a sample only was used. In practice the average achieved sample 
size at each year level was close to that anticipated: it ranged from 26 at Years 9, 10, 
and 11 to 28 students at Years 7 and 8. A total of 8464 students were included in the 
sample. 

For analyses conducted at the student level it is sometimes appropriate to apply 
weighting factors at each year level so that each school contributes to the overall result 
in proportion to its size. The weights used here were based on official July 1984 
enrolments. In the case of Year 12 where the intention was to sample all students, it is 
arguable whether weighting should be used. This issue is discussed later in the relevant 
section of the report, and also in Appendix 1. 

In a sample design where schools are sampled first, and then students are sampled 
within schools, the effect of clustering reduces the effective sample size (see Ross, 
1978). The extent of this reduction depends on the size of the cluster and the intra-class 
correlation coefficient (a measure of the similarity within each school): this is 
ultimately reflected in the design-effect factor. Values of design-effect factors for 
each of the quality of school life scales at each year level have been calculated in 
Appendix 1. These are used throughout the report to adjust estimates of levels of 
statistical significance associated with differences b( .ween means and other reported 
statistics. Consequently, the testing for statistical significance is more rigorous than in 
the case when clustering in a sample is ignored. 

The surveys to students and teachers were administered by mail to schools in early 
October 1984, although in about eight schools personal visits were made to conduct the 
survey. Of the 53 schools initially salected, four were replaced because they were 
committed to another ACER study and a further seven were replaced because they 
declined to participate. 

Arrangements were made so that teachers could reply through a bulk mailing 
procedure or direct to the researchers. Roth options ensured confidentiality of 
response. From teachers, 1646 replies were obtained from the 53 schools: this 
represented a response rate of approximately 65 per cent (see Appendix 1). 
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Field Work 



Purpose 

Educational research has only recently recognized the importance of providing both 
quantitative and qualitative information about complex situations or institutions such as 
schools. Light and Pillemer (1982), for example, provided three broad strategies for 
combining different types of information in reviewing research studies: quantifying 
descriptive repoits, presenting quantitative outcomes narratively, and allying statistical 
and descriptive evidence while maintaining the integrity of each. In particular, they 
suggested that reviews which use this last approach will ultimately maximize our 
knowledge and improve our understanding of the phenomena under study. 

An alternative, with the same methodological intention, is to use qualitative 
descriptions - based prijnarily on interview material - to complement quantitative 
information. The justification for this approach was Dased on the nature of the study 
involved and the limited time available in each schooi setting. As such, the collection, 
analysis and combined use of qualitative, as well as quantitative, information are meant 
to provide the basis for more powerful explanations than would otherwise be the case. 
This was the intention of the field work in the present study. 

Method and Techniques 

Qualitative information was coUected primarily through unstructured interviews 
conducted by a team of three interviewers over a two to three day period in each school 
during October 1984. The principal in each of the seven schools was asked * ominate 
interviewees, with the proviso that these participants, either individually or in groups, 
represented the main interest groups involved in, or affected by, the organizational 
arrangements under study. Although the nomination procedure probably resulted in the 
selection of some individuals or groups who did not necessarily satisfy this stipulation, 
several suggestions were made by the interviewers, both prior to and during the 
visitation, to endeavour tc ensure that the main stakeholders' opinions were sought. 

On average, fifteen interviews wei'e conducted in each of the five categories of 
schools, selected to represent different organizational p.rrangements ci interest. These 
categories were: 

1 A Cluster arrangement (Schools A, B and C) 

2 A Technical-High School (School D) 

3 A VerticaUy-Moduled High School (School E) 

4 A Technical School with a 7-12 program (School F) 

5 A High School involved in a major innovation - the School Improvement Plan 
(School G) 
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All interviews were tape-recorded with the agreement of the respondents involved. 
Different members of the interview team reviewed all the tapes related to a particular 
organizational arrangement and made detailed notes, including significant direct 
quotations. Initially each interviewer listened to a selection of tapes and formed broad 
headings within which data could be categorized. Subsequently three main categories 
were used: Curriculum Structures, Student Welfare Systems, and Decision-Making and 
Policy Formulation Structures. Concerns and issues, as defined by Guba and Lincoln 
(1983), in those categories were allowed to emerge from the data. The decision as to 
whether or not particular concerns (defined as matters of importance to one or more 
persons), or particular issues (defined as matters of dispute between two or more 
persons) could fit into any of the three categories was largely determined by the focus of 
the study; the ways in which curriculum and organizational arrangements in post-primary 
school impact on teacher and student perceptions of schooling. In all settings school or 
community participants were encouraged to provide any supplementary written 
information which would support views or opinions which had been expressed. 

In order to ensure the authenticity of the information of the data collected, at 
least three procedures were adopted. First, in most instances the school principal was 
usually the first person to be interviewed. After all other interviews had been conducted 
this person was again interviewed in order to discuss any perceived contradictions or 
differences of opinion gleaned from other interviews. Second, as each qualitative 
statement was written by one of the ;./erviewers, it was subjected to the critical 
comments of at least one of the other intei viewers involved. In this way differences of 
opinion could be discussed and revisions made to the statements prior to the comments 
which the schools would make. Finally, school staff were offered the opportunity to 
respond to draft statements prior to the publication of Piiy materials. All of the schools 
involved in the study accepted this offer and, in one instance, a school invited several of 
the researchers back during 1985 to outline changes which had subsequently occurred. 
However, the right to comment on draft statements about the setting did not extend to 
the right of veto by participants, either individually or as a group. Such a position was 
clearly made known to staff members prior to any agreement to participate in the study. 

The Schools 

The selection of schools to be involved in this study was based on the criteria of 
appropriateness, accessibility, and interest. Each selected school needed to fit within 
one of the five organizational categories referred to above, needed to agree to 
participate in the study, had to be accessible in location and interested, for their own 
planning purposes, in the information collected during the study. 

In retrospect, two of the selected schools did not accurately represent the 
particular category for which they were selected. The te^^bnical-high school (School D) 
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probably better represented a school organized into a mini-school arrangement; 
similarly, the secondary school involved in a major innovation (School G) could be more 
accurately described as a second example of a vertically-moduled high school, with 
Years 8-10 being organized in a way similar to that of School E. 

Schools A, B and C were participating in a shared campus arrangement for the 
Year 12 program. While each of these schools was sited in an industrial area on the 
outskirts of a major regional centre, they varied considerably in size, ethnic composition, 
and curriculum orientation. School A, was a .ung established, medium-sized high school 
which provided a traditional academic program in Years 7-11, with Year 11 being 
characterized by an extensive unit system. Like many government high schools it suffers 
from declining enrolir jnts. School B. established only in the late 1970s, also had a 
traditional secondary school program with Year 12 being offered for the first time in 
1983. Despite the sudden growth of the school - almost doubling the school population 
between 1980 and 1984 - the introduction of Year 12 placed a considerable strain on 
available resources- initially 16 HSC subjects were offered to 26 students. School C, a 
technical school established in the late 1950s, offered a conventional but 
technically-oriented Year 11 curriculum program organized within the framework of a 
house system. Of the three schools in the cluster it had the lowest proportion of 
students of non-English-speaking background and appeared most likely to maintain high 
student numbers into the future. 

School D was a modern technical-high school, architecturally and organizationally 
designed around four mini-schools. The school, established in the mid-1970s and located 
in a regional city, had comparatively high student numbers, even though there were 
variations in numbers within particular mini-schools. Each mini-school, which operated 
basically from Years 7-10, had curriculum autonomy with a set of basic philosophical 
guidelines and was self-sufficient in staffing, timetabling, and finance. Although school 
publicity statements suggested that students followed *the same course structure in 
Years 7 and 8» and that 'during Years 9 and 10, students continue to follow a common 
core*, this was not strictly the case. As occurs in most settings, the historical 
development of the school has had a considerable bearing on the emergence and 
development of the particular ethos of each of the mini-schools: curriculum 
organizations in the mini-schools ranged from horizontal year-level arrangements to 
vertical modular structures. In many respects it was the issue of mini-school autonomy 
in relation to overall school co-ordination and decision making which was perceived to be 
one of the most significant issues to be resolved in the future development of the 
institution. In school D there wa. some criticism from teachers of those aspects of the 
teacher questionnaires concerned with structural coupling, in that the questionnaire was 
more oriented to a traditional form of organization. Five of the 52 respondents from 
this school indicated that the form of some of the questions was inappropriate to that 
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type of organization, ISe response rate, however, was about the same as for the sample 
as a whole. 

School E had a well established vertical organizational structure which formed the 
basis of its middle school curriculum for year levels 8-10, This co-educational, 
comprehensive hi^ school, established in the early 1960s, was located on the 
metropolitan fringe and served several small towns located within a primarily rural 
area. Classes in Years 7, 11, and 12 were year length and based on a traditional 
horizontal structure; in contrast, the mor« recent vertical curriculum organization of 
the middle school was based on a range of one-term units graded, at least in theory, 
according to Tt)asic* or 'advanced* levels of difficulty. Student enrolment projections for 
the school generally suggest a situation of stable student numbers, provided local 
conditions, including the proximity of new schools and retention rates, remain much the 
same. 

These conditions differed markedly from those existing in Scht F, This 
co-educational technical school was located in a working-^ lass sector of the 
metropolitan^ area. In many respects, compared vnth the other four settings, the typo of 
curriculum organization in this school best reflected a horizontal year-level 
arrangement, A common curriculum was provided for students in Years 7 and 8; in Year 
9, students undertook a 'common core plus elective* arrangement of subjects. In 
contrast, a different core and elective arrangement operated in the school for Years 10 
and 11 students for whom maths and sport were compuI<5c:y, Despite the introduction of 
the Technical Year 12 (T12) in 1982, and its extension in both 1983 and 1984, thereby 
increasing Year 12 enrolments from 40 students in 1982 to 79 in 1984, the school cveraU 
faces the possibility of declining overall school enrolments in future years. Just under 
three quarters of the school population were males. 

School G was a co-educational high school located in the metropolitan area and 
serving essentially a working-class community. However, since the school was opened in 
the late 1960s, there have been two trends which have, in varying degrees, impacted 
upon the school. First, there has been a high influx of migrants into the area, 
particularly from Greece, By July 1984, over 80 per cent of the school population was 
either born overseas or had one or more parents born overseas; of these students a few 
more than half were of Greek origin. Second, although of less significance in its effect 
on the school, there had been a recent influx of Australian middle-class professionals and 
executives into the locality. This has tended to impact more on the image of the area 
than directly on the school itself which, when compared with other settings, continued to 
face a significant problem of declining enrolments. Student numbers, for example, had 
by February 1984 declined by 14 per cent from the 1981 figures. It is further projected 
that the comparable figure from this base will see a 43 per cent decline in student 
^•"-bers by 1987, Curriculum in the school was divided into three sections - a junior 
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school (Year 7)j a middle school (Years 8-10) which was organized on a five-level, 
vertically moduled basis; and a senior, more traditional school (Years 11 and 12). These 
arrangements, together with others of a broader organizational nature, were of interest 
in terms of attempting an explanation of the interaction between these features and the 
decision to introduce an innovation like the School Improvement Plan (SIP). The 
postponement of SIP planning, due to the desire to make use of Participation and Equity 
Program (PEP) funding in the last term of 1984, subsequently resulted in the research 
emphasis becoming one in which an attempt was made to understand the interaction 
between the existing and proposed organizational arrangements and this later 
Commonwealth initiative. 



The strategy for the study involved the application of complementary approaches in 
order to develop an understanding of complexities of school organization in Victorian 
secondary schools. An initial descriptive survey was designed to provide a general 
picture of curriculum and organizational features oi those schools. A correlational study 
of 50 schools w;*s intended to provide more detail about school organization, as well as 
general information about relationships between such organization and the responses of 
teachers and students. Such an approach focused on general statements and therefore 
tended to overlook particular aspects of schools which may not have been envisaged 
initially, or which were not amenable to this type of investigation. For this reason the 
study also included qualitative field wojk as a third component of the overall strategy. 



In Summary 
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SECTION 2 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



This section is concerned with organizational aspects of Victorian 
government secondary i;chools. Chapter 4 is descriptive, outlining 
the main organizational features and curriculum structures in 
Victorian secondary schools in 1984 Chapter 5 describes decision 
making and school co-ordination. Its intention is to describe the 
arrangements made for making decisions in terms of the levels at 
which decisions \\ere made, and the extent of participation in the 
decision making process. It draws on qualitative data to examine 
the relationships between different structures within some schools. 
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CHAPTER 4 



STRUCTURAL AND CURRICULUM FEATURES OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN VICTORIA 

Other than in a one-room single-teacher rural school, it is necessary for there to be an 
organizational structure within which a school's various teaching functions can be 
performed. Even a single-teacher rural school probably does not function as an 
undifferentiated group but subdivides into distinct groups of pupils for particular 
functions. In addition, within the broad curriculum of a school there is some 
categorization of various elements into subjects, units, or topics. The first of these 
domains oi differentiation is referred to as an organizational structure and the second as 
a curriculum structure. One might expect the organizational cmd curriculum structures 
of schools to reflect their broad educational goals but be constrained by the availability 
of resources and local circumstance. 

Alternative views have been put forward regarding the importance of structures in 
the development of good schools, Mazarrella (1985), reviewing research concerning the 
effective hi^ school principal, argued that the development of a school culture which 
emphasized scholarship was more important than the structures within a school. That 
conclusion is cbnsistent with the arguments of those concerned with effective primary 
schools. In the context of the schools typically studied in that field of research, it has 
been argued that characteristics such as strong leadership, high expectations, and 
supportive relationships are most important (see Edmonds 1984; Clarke et al,, 1984), 
Generally these writers have argued that organizational norms and belief systems are 
more important than formal definitions of structure. On the other hand, Purkey and 
Degen (1985:2), in outlining the characteristics of 'good schools' (which they distinguish 
from effective schoois), drew on the literature of reform in the workplace to argue that 
'initially it is easier to change school structures that can influence the behaviour of 
entire staff than it is to get individual teachers to think about education in new ways, 
alter deeply held beliefs, or adopt radically different patterns of behaviour'. 

Major policy reviews have usually discussed schools and school systems in terms of 
curriculum and organizational arrangements because those features are considered 
amenable to change and because in many ways they represent the public face of the 
school system. The recent Ministerial Review of Post Compulsory Schooling responded 
to and stimulated interest in Years 11 and 12, In both the discussion paper (Victoria, 
1984) and the final report (Victoria, 1985), changes in the organizational and curriculum 
features of Victorian secondary schools were canvassed. 

The present chapter does not investigate these alternative views of the role of 
organizational and curriculum structures in schools. It is restricted to a description of 




the organization of secondary schools in Victoria in terms of the way students are 
grouped and the way the curriculum is structured. Given the concerns of the present 
time, most attention is focus^^d on Years 11 and 12, but information is also presented 
about Years 7 to 10, In considering structural arrangements our scope is restricted to 
two aspects of the grouping of students: the operation of vertically-grouped 
arrangements and the formation of subschools. The choice of the first of these is 
governed by the consideration that this form of organization has emerged in a significant 
number of schools and that it is one of the possibilities for Years 11 and 12 suggested by 
the Ministerial Review. The choice of the second emerges because it represents a way in 
which schools have attempted to create smaller units with which teachers and students 
can identify. The examination of curriculum structure is focused on the form of 
organization of subjects and units rather than the details of those elements which make 
up a curriculum. 

Information Base 

Three sources of information were used as the basis for this chapter. The main source is 
the survey of secondary schools conducted in July 1984 and described in Appendix 1. In 
summary, that survey was sent to all secondary schools in Victoria with replies being 
received from 97 per cent. The response rate was high from each of the subcategories of 
secondary school. In addition, information from a national survey conducted in 1983 was 
used to provide a point of comparison between Victorian secondary schools and schools in 
other states in some aspects of curriculum arrangements in Years 11 and 12. The third 
source of information was the qualitative field work conducted at several schools at the 
end of 1984 and beginning of 1985. 

Curriculum Arrangements 
Types of Program in Years 7 to 12 

As part of the 1984 survey, all secondary schools were asked to indicate the type of 
program offered at each of the year levels within the school. The form of the question 
asked the principal to indicate which of five statements best described the school's 
teaching program at each year level. These statements, together with the percentages 
of schools responding to them, have been recorded as part of the detail in Table 4.1. 

Since it was possible that a respondent's perception of what was intended by each 
of these statements might not always have corresponded to that intended by those who 
designed the questionnaire, comment on the data has been restricted to broad trends and 
the most common patterns. Across all post-primary schools the most common 
curriculum patterns appeared to be as follows: 
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Tabic 4.1 Types of Program in Years 7 to 12 in Victorian Seco ndary Sc 
(1984 Survey) Percentages Recorded in Columns 



Year level 



Program type 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


One type of course based on a series 
of separate subjects 


77 


69 


21 


3 


7 


12 


A program of integrated studies which 
is taken by all students 


5 


3 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Various types of largely separate courses 
(e.g. academic, vocational, commercial) 


1 


1 


1 


3 


12 


15 


A program based on a compulsory core and 
a series of electives 


15 


23 


69 


82 


30 


14 


A program based almost entirely on a 
series of electives or units 


1 


4 


8 


11 


50 


56 



1 At Years 7 and 8 the program was most commonly indicated as one type of course 
based on a series of separate subjects. 

2 At Years 9 and 10 the most commonly chosen descriptor was *a program based on a 
compulsory core and a series of electives*. 

3 At Years U and 12 the program was most commonly described as *based almost 
entirely on a series of electives or units' although this was more dominant at Year 
12 than Year 11. 

These patterns were similar to those reported for Victoria as part of a survey of a 
sample of schools conducted in 1979 (Ainley, 1982:155). 

In addition to considering the overall pattern of responses in the 1984 survey, it 
was possible to examine differences in curriculum patterns in different types of school. 
Differences which were observed included the following: 

1 At Year 9 the modal response for each type of school (50 per cent of Technical 
Schools and 75 per cent of High Schools) was 'a compulsory core and a series of 
electives'. However, a greater percentage of Technical (47 per cent) than High 
Schools (12 per cent) indicated that the best description of the program was *one 
type of course based on a series of separate subjects'. This difference appeared to 
exist to a smaller extent at Years 7 and At those levels both High and Technical 
Schools predominantly indicated the 'one type of course' response but there was a 
larger percentage of secondary schools choosing the 'core and electives' response. 

2 At Years U and 12 a smaller percentage of Technical Schools than High Schools 
indicated the program was 'based almost entirely on a series of electives'. For 
Technical Schools, at Year 11 the modal response was 'a compulsory core and a 
series of electives' which possibly reflected a difference in emphasis on the 'core' 
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from that in Hi^ Schools where at least English would have been included. At 
Year 12, the responses from Technical Schools were distributed over all five 
categories though more emphasis was given to the last three categories listed, 

3 Community Schools reported a variety of curriculum arrangements at each of the 
year levels which suggested that there was not a uniform approach common to all 
these schools. At each year level from 7 to 12, the most frequently chosen 
descriptor was a program based on a 'compulsory core and a series of eleotives'. 
The only descriptor not chosen by any of these schools for any year level was 
Various types of largely separate courses', 

4 Even thou^ at Year 11 the most common response given by the Technical High 
Schools was, as for Hi^ Schools, 'a program based almost entirely on a series of 
electives', about one-third of these schools indicated that the most appropriate 
description was 'various types of largely separate courses'. This could possibly have 
reflected the fact that those schools provided courses associated with both their 
secondary and technical roles, 

5 The schools designated as 'Post Primary' encompassed Year 7 (in all five cases) and 
Year 8 (in one case) only. All these schools described the program as 'one type of 
course based on a series of separate subjects'. 

The Range of Subjects in Years 7 to 12 

As part of the survey, school principals were asked to indicate for each year level the 
following information: 

1 The total number of separate subjects taught at the year level, 

2 The average number of subjects taken by each student at the year level, 

3 The number of compulsory subjects which all students at the year level must take. 

The aspect of the question which appeared to cause greatest confusion was the number 
of compulsory subjects. In a few cases schools gave answers to that question which were 
not consistent with the answers to other parts of the questionnaire. In those cases the 
responses were treated as missing data. In Table 4,2 information about the range of 
subjects available in post-primary schools has been presented. The data have been 
recorded for all secondary schools (including Community Schools, 'Post-Primary' schools, 
and Technical High Schools) and not only High Schools and Technical Schools, 

In addition to information about total numbers of subjects, average numbers of 
subjects, and numbers of compulsory subjects, two simple indices were computed. The 
first was a 'choice* index, calculated on a system-wide basis to provide an indication of 
the range of subjects avaOable to students in relation to the number each student was 
required to take. That index was calculated using average data for the aggregations of 
schools rather than being calculated for each school and then averaged. It measures the 
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choice provided by schools and does not take into account other restrictions on student 
choice such as compulsory subjects or compulsory combinations of subjects. It was 
defined as follows: 



where R = choice ratio, 

T = the total number of subjects at the year level, 
A = the average number of subjects taken by each student at the 
year level. 

The second was an option ratio. This indicated the extent to which the students 
had some option in the subjects which made up their course and was defined as follows: 

E = A/C 
where E = the option ratio, 

A = the average number of subjects taken by each student at the 
year level, and 

C = the number of compulsory subjects which all students must take. 

If all subjects were compulsory the value of this index would be 1, ^nd as the element of 
discretion or choice increased the value would increase. 

In terms of the total numbers of subjects taught at a year level, the data in Table 
4.2 showed that the highest means occurred in Years 10 and 11. For Technical Schools 
the maximum was 27 subjects in Year 11 and for High Schools the maximum was 23 
subjects in Year 10. However, in the case of High Schools the Year 10 figure may have 
been inflated by the existence in a few schools of term-based units and the like, and 
probably should not be regarded as being very different from the Year 11 figure of 21 
subjects. 

Table 4.2 also suggested that as students progressed through the school they 
studied fewer subjects per year. In Year 7 around 11 or 12 subjects were studied whereas 
in Year 12 the number of subjects studied was fWe for High Schools and seven for 
Technical Schools. With the exception of Year 10, students in Technical Schools took a 
larger number of subjects than their counterparts in Hi^ Schools. 

It was evident that, as the year level increased, there was less compulsion in terms 
of subjects studied . This was indicated by the numbers of compulsory subjects, the 
values of the choice index, and the option ratio. The numbers of compulsory subjects 
declined across the year levels in both High and Technical Schools although, with the 
exception of Year 10, there were fewer compulsory subjects in High Schools than 
Technical Schools. The choice index indicated the range of subjects available from 
which a student's course could be constructed. This index had a value close to one in 
Years 7 and 3. increased in Years 9, 10, and 11, and for high schools showed a slight 
decline in Year 12 compared with Year 11 with a more noticeable decline in Year 12 for 
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Table 4.2 Range of Subjects in Secondary Schools in Years 7 to 12 (1984 Survey) 



All secondary schools High schools Technical schools 

Year Year Year 





7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Average total number of subjects 


13 


15 


19 


24 


23 


16 


13 


15 


20 


23 


21 


16 


i: 


13 


15 


25 


27 


13 


Average number of subjects 
taken by student 


11 


11 


10 


9 


7 


5 


11 


11 


10 


10 


6 


5 


12 


12 


12 


9 


8 


7 


Average number of compulsory 
subjec ts 


10 


10 


7 


5 


3 


1 


10 


10 


7 


6 


2 


1 


11 


12 


9 


A 


3 


3 


Choice index^ 


1.2 


1.4 


1.9 


2.7 


3.3 


3.2 


1.2 


1.4 


2.0 


2.3 


3.5 


3.2 


1.0 


1.1 


1.3 


2.8 


3.4 


1.9 


Option ratio^ 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.8 


2.3 


5.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.4 


1.7 


3.0 


5.0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.3 


2.3 


2.7 


2.3 



See text for definition. 
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Technical Schools. The option ratio indicated the proportion of a student's course (on 
average) which was not made up of compulsory subjects. This ratio was close to one in 
Years 7 and 8 indicating that there were few options allowed in courses. For High 
Schools the value of the ratio increased a little in Years 9 and 10, and then increased 
further still in Years 11 and 12. 

Curriculum Arrangements in Year 12 

High schools excluding community schools. Of the High Schools which replied to 
the questionnaire, 271 schools indicated that a Year 12 program was provided with a 
further four schools not answering the question in a way which could be coded. Of the 
schools which did not respond at all, six were schools which would have been expected to 
provide a Year 12 program. In brief around 93 per cent of High Schools considered 
provided a program at Year 12. 

Information about the types of program provided at Year 12 in high schools has 
been recorded in Table 4.3. Three major categories of Year 12 program have been used 
to classify the data. These categories were 'only VISE Group 1 subjects', 'mixture of 
VISE Group 1 and other courses or subjects', and 'no VISE Group 1 subjects'. In addition, 
subcategories shown in Table 4.3 were used to provide greater detail about the 
combinations of programs in Year 12. According to these data some 48 per cent of High 
Schools offered only VISE Group 1 subjects, 48 per cent offered some combination of 
VISE Group 1 Subjects with VISE Group 2 Subjects or Approved Study Structures, and 3 
per cent offered only Group 2 studies. Of the schools offering a combination of VISE 
Group 1 and VISE Group 2 studies (48 per cent), the most common pattern was a mixture 
of Group 1 and Group 2 Subjects, with a smaller percentage offering a combination which 
involved an Approved Study Structure. 

Community schools. Five of the six designated community schools from which 
data were available were normally classified with high schools and provided a Year 12 
course of study. AH five such schools provided Year 12 through a Group 2 Approved 
Study Structure alone. 

High schools including community schools . Inclusion of Community Schools as part 
of the High Schools classification made little difference to the distribution of schools 
according to program type. Overall some 47 per cent of High Schools (including the 
community schools) offered Group 1 subjects only, 47 per cent offered a combination of 
Group 1 subjects with various forms of Group 2 studies, and around 5 per cent of schools 
provided Group 2 studies only. 

By comparison with figiires published in the Discussion Paper issued by the 
Ministerial Review of Post-compulsory Schooling (Victoria, 1984:52), which indicated 
that some 60 per cent of High Schools had offered Group 1 studies only, 38 per cent 
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Tabic 4.3 Year 12 Program in High Schools in 1984 



Main category 



P cr cent age P cr cc ntagc 

high community Percentage 

Subcategories schools^ schools^ combined^ 

(n « 271) (n « 5) (n - 276) 



Only VISE Group 1 

VISE Group 1 plus other 



48^ - 47^ 

48b - 47b 

, VISE Group 1 plus Group 2 subjects (36) (35) 

, VISE Group 1 plus Group " study structures (7) (7) 

♦ VISE Group 1 plus Group 2 subjects plus 

Group 2 study structures (2) (2) 

, VISE Group 1 plus a school course (-)^ ("J^ 

, VISE Group 1 plus a school course plus 

Group 2 subjects (3) (3) 

, VISE Group 1 plus a school course plus 

g Group 2 study structures (-)^ ("J^ 

No VISE Group 1 subjects 3 100 5 

• VISE Group 2 subjects plus school subjects (-r (~) 
, VISE Group 2 study structures (3)^ (100) (5)^ 

^ Includes 1 school with only correspondence courses for VISE 1 subjects, 
^ Includes 1 school with only correspondence courses for VISE 1 subjects, 
c Only one school in the category, 

^ The one school in this category offered one VISE Group 2 subject, three TAFE subjects and two school 

developed subjects, 
^ One of the non- res ponding high schools was in this category. 



offered a combination of Group 1 a».i Group 2 studies, and 2 or 3 per cent offered Group 
2 studies only, the data from the present survey seemed to indicate a shift towaros more 
Group 2 studies beinff offered in 1984 then in 1983, The main shift appeared to be from 
schools offering Group 1 subjects alone to offering Group 2 studies as vvell as Group 1 
subjects. Although this trend vas apparent it should be noted that average number 
of VISE group subjects was still between two and three. The shif* he percentage of 
schools offering Group 2 studies alone could have resulted from om^ a i'ew schools since 
the base number in 1983 was small. 

The offering of Group 1 studies by correspondence was important in a large 
percentage of schools. In three-quarters of the Secondary Schools (excluding Commun-ty 
Schools) one or more VIS^ Group 1 subjects were available through correspondence. For 
almost all (just under nine-tenths) of these schools, three or fewer such subjects were 
offered with the mean number of correspondence subjects being 2,2 for those schools 
offering this option. In a few schools four or more subjects were available by 
correspondence- study, 

Kigh schools; types of subject. In Table 4,4 data have been recorded which 
indicate the numbers of subjects of different types available at Year 12 in High Schools 
(excluding Community Schools), The data have been classified according to the 
curriculum structure at that year level. Information concerning the mean number of 
subjects in alternntive coarse structures may be misleading in that the dispersion in this 
category appeared to be large (reflecting some s'^hools with only three strands of an 
integrated study structuie and other schools with a wide choice of subjects), and in that 
the Subjects* were not necessarily of similar time allocation. The recorded data 
concerning subjects *other* than those specified should be treated with caution at this 
stage because there has not been sufficient time to check what was intended by the 
responses to this question. In practice only nine schools indicated that any *other* 
subjects were provided. 

From Table 4,4 it appeared that, for schools which offered VISE Group 1 subjects 
alone or together with other forms of StUdy, an average of 14 to 15 such subjects were 
offered, with an additional one to two subjects being available through correspondence 
study. There did not appea. *> be any substantial difference in the average number of 
Group 1 subjects available betv*t.en schools which offered only those subjects and schools 
which provided other additionr>l forms of study, Sr»hools which offered Group 2 subjects 
in adaition to Group 1 subjects appeared to provide an average of two to three Group 2 
subjects. Of all tne schools which provided Group 2 subjects (not including those forming 
part of an Approved Study Structure), around one-third (36 per cent) provided three or 
more of those subjects. This figure represented about 17 per cent of all schools. Where 
courses cor^^tituting an Approved Study Structure or a School Developed Course were 
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Table 4.^ 



Year 12 (1984 Survey Data Excludes Coinmunitv Schools) 






u ro up 1 


Cor res p , 


Group 2 


Subjects in 


Other 


Curriculum structure 


N 


s ub j e c t s 


s ub J e c t s 


o UU J U L L o 


alt. CO urs c^^ 


sub j ccts^ 


VISE Group 1 subjects only 


131 


14. 2 




U 


0 


0.2^ 


Vib£» oroup 1 ana oroup 2 subjects 


98 


14.8 


1.8 


2.5 


0 


O.ic 


VISE Group 1 and Group 2 subjects 














plus another course^ 


14 


14.7 


1.9 


2.6 


8.1^ 


0.4c 


VISE Group 1 plus another course^ 


19 


14.3 


1.9 


0 


7.6t> 


O.ic 


NO VISE Group 1: Other course 














only^ 


8 


0 


0 


0 


ii.ot> 


0 


VISE Group 2 plus school subjects 














only 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


5 



3 Mainly VIS^ Group 2 Approved Study Structures but also includes school developed courses. 

Data for .umbers of subjects in alternative courses may be misleading in that some courses are based on 
three areas of study which all students undertake while others involve a choice of subjects. 

c These data are approximate only and indicate that some schools may provide additional studies to the 
categories considered above. 
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offered, those programs seemed to involve the equivalent of around eight additional 
subjects, but the previous caution regarding what could be considered a ^subject^ in this 
context needs to be noted. In summary, these data suggested that, where Group 2 
subjects and courses were offered in combination with Group 1 subjects, those additional 
offerings did not result in a reduced range of Group 1 subjects being available. However, 
to explore that issue more fully an analysis which allowed for differences in school size 
would need to be undertaken. 

Technical schools . Of the 100 responding Technical Schools some 59 per cent 
indicated that a Year 12 program was provided. This figure reflected a consideraole 
expansion in recent years. In 1983 it appeared that only about one-third of Technical 
Schools provided for studies f Yea/ 12. In analysing the information concerning the 
types of program at Year T ae report has been concerned with full-time courses of 
study, although it should be n' . j that just under 30 per cent of the schools surveyed (or 
about half of those with some Year 12) indicated that part-time study in TAPE programs 
was provided. 

Information about full-time programs of study at Year 12 was based on 57 schools 
which provided codeable responses to the question about types of program. Of those 
schools 70 per cent (i.e. 40 schools) offered the Technical Year 12 Program (T12), 42 per 
cent (i.e. 24 schools) provided study in the Tertiary Orientation Program (TOP), 18 per 
cent (i.e. 10 schools) provided other full-time TAPE courses, 12 per cent (i.e. 7 schools) 
provided one or more VISE Group 1 Subjects, 10 per cent (i.e. 6 schools) provided one or 
more VISE Group 2 Subjects, and 5 per cent (i.e. 3 schools) provided an Approved Study 
Structure. In addition 16 per cent of technical schools (i.e. 9 schools) provided some 
other courses described as being at Year 12 level. Of course, these percentages add to 
more than 100 because some of the schools offered more than one type of program. 
Table 4.5 contains details of the combinations of structures which were reported as 
available in Technical Schools with Year 12 in 1984. The most common form of provision 
was through the Technical Year 12 Certificate on its own or in combination with other 
equivalent courses of study. In just over one-third of the schools with some Year 12, 
there was more than one course available at this level. 

Technical High schools . Schools designated as Technical High Schools hsve been 
considered as a subcategory of Technical Schools. In the study, all of the five identified 
schools replied to the survey (although one of the schools provided separate information 
regarding each of its campuses). As was noted earlier in this chapter, schools designated 
as High Technical Schools were included within the High School classification. It 
appeared that the Year 12 programs in most of these schools were similar to those of 
High Schools with some evidence of other studies being offered. All these schools 
offered VISE Group 1 subjects (an average of 14.6 with a further 1.6 by correspondence), 
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Table A, 5 Types of Program at Year 12 in Technical Schools; 1984 Survey^ 



Based on 57 schools with codeable responses to the question about the 
type of Year 12 programs. 

The actual numbers of schools have been shown in brackets, 
^ Refers to ^ull-time TAPE (other than TOP), VISE Group 1 or Group 2 
Subjects, and VISE Group 2 Study Structures, 

and three of the five provided Group 2 subjects or an Approved Study Structure, Other 
studies reported by these schools included the Technical Year 12 Program (in two 
schools) and school-developed technically-oriented studies (in one school). 

General Curriculum Patterns in Years 11 and 12 

Part of a 1983 survey of secondary schools asked about the subjects offered at Years 11 
and 12, and the number of students enrolled in each subject in Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia (Ainley, Batten and Miller, 1984b:75-86), 

The Year 12 curriculum. For Victorian high schools, an average of 16 subjects was 
offered at Year 12, It was universal, or almost universal, for these schools to offer at 
least one subject from the categories designated as English, mathematics, sciences, the 
social sciences, and business and commerce. Based on the mean number of subjects per 
category it appeared that, typically, high schools offered one English subject (although in 
some cases alternative forms of English were mentioned), three mathematics subjects, 
three sciences, about five social sciences, and between one and two business or 
commerce subjects. Average enrolments per subject in these categories were 42 in 
English, 13 in mathematics, 15 in the sciences, 14 in the social sciences, and 13 in 
business and commerce. Smaller average subject enroLnents were found in literature 
and language studies (9), Arts (7), and technical studies (6), 

Literature and language subjects and Arts subjects were available in about 80 per 
cent of the schools, while technical subjects and physical education or its equivalent 
were available in fewer than one-third of high schools. Subjects involving the category 
designated as work experience, community involvement, or career education were not 
generaUy available at Year 12, 



Types of program 



Percentage of schools 



T12 Course 
T12 plus TOP 

T12 plus other designated studies^ 
TOP 

TOP plus other designated studies^ 

T12 plus TOP plus other designated studies^ 

Other designated studies^ 

Other provisions not mentioned above 



40 (23) 

9 (5) 

5 (3) 

12 (7) 

5 (3) 

16 (9) 

9 (5) 

4 (2; 
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According to the 1983 survey slightly fewer than half of the technical schools 
provided Year 12 studies. Among those schools, there was a higher average total number 
of subjects (19 per school) than in high schools and a difference in the types of subjects 
offered. Technical schools offered many more subjects in Technical Studies, more 
subjects in Arts and Business and Commerce, and fewer subjects in the Social Sciences, 
Sciences, and Language and Literature, 

There were also some variations between Victoria and other systems. There were 
differences in the numbers of subjects available at Year 12; 16 were available in 
Victorian high schools compared with 20 across the other systems studied. However, 
interpretations of this need to be qualified by differences between systems in the number 
of subjects required to be chosen by each student. In terms of subject categories there 
appeared to be some differences in emphasis. Slightly more subjects in the category of 
science appeared to be taught in other systems than in Victorian schools (either high or 
technical schools). Conversely, Victorian high schools appeared to offer more subjects in 
the social sciences (though Victorian Technical Schools had fewer subjects in this 
category) than schools from other systems. Technical subjects were noticeably absent 
from the Year 12 curriculum of Victorian hi^ schools compared with other systems: 
they were offered in less than one-third of those schools. 

The Year 11 curriculum . The 1983 survey also provided information about Year 11 
curriculum patterns. More subjects were offered than at Year 12, On average, 21 Year 
11 subjects per school were offered in Victorian high schools, compared with 26 for 
Victorian technical schools. For Victorian high schools the variations in the number of 
subjects available at Years 11 and 12 was partly accounted for by differences in the 
numbers of subjects studied by each student. At Year 12, students on average chose five 
subjects from the 16 available (a ratio of 3,2) whereas, at Year 11, students on average 
chose six subjects from the 21 available (a ratio of 3,5), 

Among the high schools which responded, it was universal to offer at leasl one 
subject from the categories of English, mathematics, science, social science, and 
business and commerce. The mean number of subjects offered respectively in each of 
these categories was 1,3, 3,4, 3,2, 5,1 and 2,5 and the corresponding average enrolments 
per subject were 94, 32, 26, 26, and 23, It was very common for schools to offer at least 
one subject at Year 11 from the arts (96 per cent) but typically an average of 2,2 
subjects (with an average enrolment of 16 students) was offered in this area. 

Subjects from the categories of languages and literature, physical education, and 
technical studies were offered in a majority of high schools (69, 77, and 62 per cent 
respectively) but only an average of one such subject in each area was nv(jilah'3. The 
average subject enrolment in the language area was low at 11 students. Only a tiny 
minority of high schools offered any studies in the work experience or community service 
Q egory at Year 11. 
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Also at Year 11, Victorian high schools differed from technical schools (or the 
secondary schools of other states) in some of the range of subjects offered. As would be 
expected Victorian technical schools offered a considerably wider range of technical 
subjects at this level than did high schools. The technical schools also provided more 
subjects in the sciences and the arts. On the other hand technical schools offered rather 
fewer studies from the social sciences, and fewer subjects from the language and 
literature area, than did high schools. 

In general* The information about school programs at Year 11 and Year 12 showed 
that a wider number of subjects were offered at Year 11 than Year 12 even though the 
range of choice for students was not greatly different. At both year levels, at least one 
subject from the categories English, mathematics, science, and social science was 
universally, or nearly universally, available. At Yeai' 12, compared with Year 11, there 
appeared to be a tendency in high schools to provide f<;wer subjects from the category 
designated as technical studies, and marginally fewer on average, from the business and 
commerce, and arts categories. 



In practice there exists a range of ways in which schools have responded to demands for 
greater diversity in the program available to Year 12 students and potential Year 12 
students. Among the schools visited as part of the present study two other responses at 
the Year 12 level were noted. One involved the sharing of resources across three schools 
to provide a wider range of subjects to the students from those three schools and the 
other involved the introduction of a Technical Year 12 course of study. 



A Shared Campus Response 

One response to current Education department policy of encouraging schools within 
limited resources to provide broader educational programs for youth was illustrated 
in the development of a shared campus project at the Year 12 level by a group of 
three neighbouring schools. Such an arrangement evolved in a climate of high 
youth unemployment and declining school enrolments, and in particular, addressed 
a mutual concern about falling Year 12 numbers and the ability of each school to 
offer a viable Year 12 program to those students wishing to continue at school. 
The rationale for the shared campus arrangement, therefore, was to offer greater 
curriculum opportunities to students at Year 12, It was envisaged that this project 
would enable students to: 

(i) exercise a wider range of component subjects in their courses; 

(ii) gain access to subjects not available at their base school; 

(iii) choose courses whidi were more in keeping with personal abilities and 
aspirations; and 

(iv) maintain interaction with other students in a broader campus experience. 

In 1983 two of the schools offered Year 12 courses. At School A, 17 VISE 
Group 1 subjects were provided for 38 students, while in School B, 27 students were 
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enrolled in 16 Group 1 subjects, producing very small classes for some subjects and 
competing demands upon teaching resources in other areas of the schools. School 
C (a technical school) did not offer a Year 12 program in 1983. There were 11 
subjects duplicated between School A and School B, three of which had enrolments 
of six or fewer students. Nine other subject areas enrolled fewer than six students. 
Even though the change in organization which took place in 1984 was 
primarily concerned with curriculum range, the three schools had also to consider 
the wider impact of the changes on behavioural aspects of the curriculum. This 
distinction between the academic and the behavioural curriculum has been made by 
Musgrave (1 973), 

The academic curriculum , A major issue in the formation of the shared 
campus Year 12 program was the rationalisation of subject offerings and, 
associated with this, the allocation of staff and subjects across the three sites. 
Several criteria were used as the basis for the selection of subjects into the Year 
12 program. These included such aspects as the demand for a given subject, the 
availability of staff to teach particular subjects and the physical resources needed. 

With regard to student demand, in the case of Group 1 subjects an initial 
enrolment of ten students per subject was set as the minimum required before the 
class was allowed to commence, A second class was not started until more than 25 
students applied. Given that Group 2 subjects were being newly introduced into the 
curriculum, a lower level of enrolment (4-6 students) was accepted in order to 
offer a class in that subject. It was anticipated by staff that, as student awareness 
and acceptance of Group 2 subjects increased and Group 2 became an established 
component of the Year 12 curriculum, enrolments ?n these subjects would rise and 
be less resource intensive. 

In deciding whicn subjects would be offered at the respective campuses, staff 
availability and expertise were major determinants. Also, during joint 
consultations among the faculties of each site as part of this process, a conscious 
effort was made in the allocation of Group 1 subjects to avoid one campus 
becoming known as the ^science school* or the 'commerce school* due to subject 
specialisation. Such a trend, if realised, was considered likely to have 
ramifications throughout the schools in terms of parental and student preferences 
at lower year levels. Consequently, Schools A and B provided a general subject 
offering comprised mainly of Group 1 subjects supplemented by several Group 2 
options at each site. School C, the technical school, contributed valuable expertise 
and resources not available at the high school sites and provided six Group 2 
subjects. Overall, 21 VISE Group 1 subjects and 10 VISE Group 2 subjects in the 
H,S,C, program were offered. This rationalisation of subject offerings meant more 
specifically that School A offered thirteen VISE Group 1 subjects and three VISE 
Group 2 subjects; School B offered ten VISE Group 1 subjects (four of which were 
also taught in School A) and one VISE Group 2 subject; and School C, for the first 
time, offered six VISE Group 2 subjects. Effectively this meant that the only 
duplication of subject offerings occurred in four Group 1 subjects between Schools 
A and B, Perhaps even more significantly the reduced duplication of subjects and 
rationalisation of class size meant that 10 staff were released from existing 
i-'iching allocations. In all 35 staff were involved in the teaching of tho, 1984 
program. 

Another consideration in the distribution of resources within the program was 
the nature of student preferences at each site. Where only one class in a subject 
was to be offered and staff existed at multiple ?Jtes, more frequently the smaller 
number of students wer3 transported to the site with the larger numbers. 

Movement between sites for one or more subjects occurred in 15 of the 30 
subjects offered and involved approximately one half of the total Year 12 
enrolment. In 1984, the larger proportion of students undertook Year 12 at their 
school of origin, not being required to move campuses for any part of their course, 
and all students took at least one subject at their school of origin. 
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staff at one campus offered the impression that some students in 1984 were 
pursuing a narrow range of Year 12 courses, in terms of the available curriculum 
options, due in part to a reluctance to engage in subjects across multiple sites and 
a less than full appreciation of the Group 2 options which may have been more 
suitable. Closely tied to this concern was the need for staff to comprehensively 
counsel prospective Year 12 participants about the possibilities associated with 
various course selections and encourage students to select Group 2 subjects where 
this was considered appropriate. As part of this process, a shared campuo brochure 
outlining the various course options in some detail, was prepared for 1985. A 
return visit to the shared campus in 1985 revealed that there were now few 
students exclusively undertaking Group 1 subjects. In addition, administrative 
adjustments, including student counselling in Year 10 (instead of Year 11), altered 
arrangements to the blocking of subjects in the timetable and more realistic 
entrance requirements to Year 12 subjects, may well have had a beneficial effect 
upon the way students planned their courses. Also in 1985 a wider range of Group 2 
subjects was made available to students. 

One of the potentially complex areas arising from the joint provision of 
curriculum relates to the comparability of course content and assessment policies 
at the respective sites. There had been differences in the syllabuses taught at 
Year 11 and promotion policies with regard to prerequisi':e subjects, and it became 
necessary during 1984 to arrange intra-f acuity meetings across sites. These 
meetings enabled the exchange of more detailed knowledge about particular 
students' backgrounds with respect to current participation in Year 12, and un 
investigation of the syllabuses taught at Year 11 in the different schools in order to 
produce more consistency across the curricula. Other curriculum policies which 
required amendment as a result of the joint operation concerned the presentation 
of reports (a common format was developed which incorporated the provision of 
descriptive assessment in the case of Group 2 subjects), and the examination 
schedule (which differed between sites). 

In general, the experience of the shared campus project in 1984 highlighted 
the importance of continued dialogue between staff members of each site. This 
dialogue was necessary in order to foster closer commitment to teaching in 
multiple sites and to the program as a whole as well as to reduce possible 
misunderstandings, given the broad operational base of the cluster. An equally 
important issue, which impinged upon the success of such an arrangement, was the 
need for dissemination of information about the program (its academic content as 
well as its operation) to other members of the school community. It was 
particularly important that all staff of each site were made aware of developments 
and understood the Year 12 scheme and its place in the overall school programs, so 
that they could contribute to preparing younger students for Year 12. 

In organizing the timetable cycle for the Year 12 program, a format was 
devised which aimed to reduce the disruption associated with frequent movement 
between campuses and to employ the available teaching resources most 
effectively. Consequently, the operational cycle was organized into two-hour 
classes which divided the school day into two sessions on three days of the week 
and three s jsions on the remaining two days. In addition, all students were 
required to attend a one-hour briefing session each Monday morning at their base 
school. This hour represented the one time in the week when students from each 
base school were together to receive information from their co-ordinator and 
discuss other issues as a group. 

While the timetable can be considered both a curriculum mechanism with 
administrative implications or vice versa, the experience of the cluster highlights 
the relationship between the two areas. One administrative consequence of 
differences in organization of the base schools was a series of interruptions to the 
timetable caused by separate sports days, curriculum days, parent nights, camps 
etc. which resulted in various students being absent on different occasions. This 
became of concern to staff as these missed days could involve half a weekly 
subject allocation and associated contact time in the case of students from other 
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base schools. Given the comparatively short time interval between initiation and 
implementation of the shared Year 12 program in 1984, certain fixed curricula 
activities were planned well in advance and thus could not be changed. Such 
details were incorporated into a more coherent program in 1985, 

In 1985 there were a number of changes to timetable organization which 
enabled the shared campus to operate more smoothly. School B changed its school 
timetable so that, like Schools A and C, it was based on six 50-minute periods each 
day. This enabled the Year 12 time', ible to be integrated with the rest of the 
school. Each Year 12 subject was allocated six periods per week as three double 
sessions (with HSC teachers being able to use five for their subject). This enabled 
three contact times during each week between teachers and their class (in 1984 
there had been two), A different system of blocking subjects at Year 12 (on the 
basis of observed patterns of choice) had also resulted in the better operation of 
the program. 

The behavioural curriculum . A number of issues were raised by Year 12 
students across the three campuses which were related to what has been called the 
behavioural curriculum (see Musgrave, 1973). 

One such issue concerned the traditional roles assumed by senior students in 
the overall school program, such as setting examples to younger students, 
interacting with younger levels through sport and other cross-age activities, 
occupying leadership positions and being involved in student decision making. 
Under the shared campus project in 1984, due to different timetable formats and 
movement between sites, the opportunities to be involved in such activities were 
reduced, A number of students did participate in sporting events early in the year 
but were faced with a onflict between participation and catching up on missed 
work. In the case of School C, no extension of the comprehensive house system 
which operated in Years 7-11 had occurred to incorporate the Year 12 students. As 
a result, these students felt less integrated with the general school program in 
contrast with their active involvement in the past. 

Student reaction to the process of integrating with students at the other 
campuses was mixed. While some students expressed the view that the cluster 
provided the opportunity to meet others and make new friends, other students 
found the new situation more difficult. Some teachers reported the occurrence of 
'divided classrooms' for the first months of 1984 with members of the same base 
school sitting and interacting with each other as a separate group. As the year 
progressed the classes became more integrated. Some students also commented 
upon the initial strangeness of being senior students in a new school. In an 
academically demanding year, some students found it difficult to establish 
relationships with new teachers; for example they needed to determine the 
expectations of different teachers in contrast with being able to consolidate longer 
standing relationships with the teachers at their base schools. 

Several students suggested that, rather than the single orientation day which 
was their experience at the end of 1983, contact between the schools should be 
encouraged in Years 10 and 11, at which levels social activities at the respective 
campuses could provide oppor* mities to become more familar with the different 
settings. 

In 1985, the shared campus committee had organized a two-day orientation 
program for Year 11 students. This involved mixed groups of students from all 
three sites attending each campus for a number of information sessions as well as 
social activities. This more extensive program was planned so as to 'break the ice' 
and provide some contact between prospective student and staff members prior to 
the commencement of Year 12, As part of the orientation, efforts were made to 
inform students and parents more fully about the cluster and its operation. It was 
reported that the 1985 students had responded positively to the orientation 
program and that in 1985 the Year 12 students were better integrated across the 
schools. In the second year of operation there was greater awareness of the shared 
campus concept, 
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In developing the shared campus proposal, it was hoped to foster a sense of 
shared identity among the students by including, as part of the uniform, a campus 
windcheater. However, students rejected the idea and suggested windcheaters 
bearing the logo of their school of origin. Given the short period of time in which 
students had had to adapt to the notion of a shared campus and the fact that many 
of this particular group felt they were acting as ^guinea pjgs», it was not surprising 
that the desired identification as members of a wider campus was not engendered 
in the first months of the schemers operation. Hopefully, the intended increase in 
consultation between the staff at each school about the Year 12 program and a 
greater emphasis upon the appropriate counselling of students would assist in 
easing the transition of all students from year 11 into the shared Year 12 campus. 

Summary , The 1984 experience served to highlight some of the issues 
involved and the administrative processes entailed in providing Year 12 at multiple 
sites as well as to provide perceptions of staff and students as members of a 
cluster arrangement. With regard to the four original aims associated with the 
shared campus, during 1984 the broadening of student choice and access to subjects 
at other sites were achieved. The selection of more individualized courses and the 
identification by students and staff as members of a wider school community were 
two goals needing further attention. The second year of operation saw substantial 
progress in these two areas. 

It was apparent that such a cluster arrangement through rationalization and 
sharing of resources could bring benefits to schools, in close geographical 
proximity, faced with difficulties in providing viable Year 12 courses within the 
context of broad curriculum options. 



Introducing a Technical Year 12 Study Structure 

In discussions, first initiated in 1979, it was agreed that the rationale for the 
introduction of Year 12 courses in Technical schools in Victoria should be based on 
a desire to emphasise practically -oriented studies which would motivate students 
to continue with their general education. 

Principles , When technical schools submitted courses for approval from 1981 
onwards they had to comply with design principles outlined in the Technical Year 
12 Study Structure (T12), These principles included: 

(i) that it should be a whole course of study; 

(ii) the duration of the course should be approximately 36 weeks with a 
minimum of 20 hours per week of student instruction; 

(iii) a minimum of 15 units, comprising base, base-related units and optional 
units, should constitute the course; 

(iv) the contents of all units should be determined through a process of 
negotiation with students in order to ensure their relevance to students; and 

(v) students would be awarded an Education Department Year 12 certificate 
on the successful completion of 12 units of work. 

The implementation of a T12 program in a school setting . School F was 
one of the first technical schools to introduce a T12 program in this State, Initially 
in 1982, this school introduced a course in the area of electrical/electronic 
studies. This was subsequently followed by two additional courses - a practical 
business studies course in 1983 and a creative arts and media course in 1984, 

Arguably, the organization of the Year 12 program reflected something of 
a progression of curriculum arrangements from other year levels of the school. In 
Years 7 and 8, for example, a common curriculum of eleven year-long subjects 
were offered to students. In Year 9, there was a common core of 7 subjects with 3 
elective subjects. Six integrated core areas, consisting of applied science, creative 
arts and media, environmental studies, construction studies, computing and 
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technology, and business studies, formed the basis of the schooFs curriculum for 
Years 10 and 11. Different subject areas constituted the core. For example, the 
computing and technology core consisted of five subjects - humanities, science, 
computer experience, graphics and mechanical appreciation - which constituted 60 
per cent of the Tie allocation per week. The remaining time was allocated to 
elective studies, compulsory maths and sport. 

In contrast, in Year 12 different types of units of work (rather than 
subjects) and time allocations for categories of units formed the basis of a 
particular course. For example, in the electrical/electronics course in i984, 
students completed six base units, six base-related units in Mathematics and 
English, and three optional units. In business studies and creative arts and media 
different ratios applied. Although the concept of negotiation in relation to course 
content, assignments and assessment was considered integral to the T12 program, 
the degree to which this occured varied in practice. In this particular school it was 
reported that some teachers had difficulty in adapting to this approach. 

The impact of Year 12 arrangments on school organization . There had 
been some impact on the remainder of the school organization resulting from these 
Year 12 arrangements. Notwithstanding any concerns about the particular 
operation of the Year 12 program in this setting, the program had been successful 
in attracting greater numbers of students to the school. Year 12 enrolments in the 
school had grown from 42 in 1S82 to 79 in February 1984, In 1984, the Year 12 
group constituted just under 20 per cent of the student population, equalling Year 9 
as the single largest year level. 

It was probably this factor, more than any other, which had the effect of 
encouraging staff to decide to re-organize the Year 11 curriculum for 1985, using 
both the T12 unit structure and educational philosophy. While it was anticipated by 
staff that this would increase curriculum flexibility, and so permit the inclusion of 
studies from more than one core area in a student*s program, it was conceivable 
that Years 11 and 12 courses could become to be perceived as a two-year program. 
If this eventuated it could be seen as contrary to the original intent of the T12 
program, given that it was established with no pre-requisites and was to be equally 
available to students from both within and outside the school, 

A further influence of the Year 12 program was seen in the decision to 
re-organize the structure of the Years 7-10 curriculum on a half year unit basis, 
but without necessarily promoting the T12 philosophy of curriculum negotiation. 
Although some staff members had hoped that the school could offer a common 
curriculum for all students in Years 7 to 10, parental and student opposition to the 
requirement that girls take trade subjects, forced modifications to these plans. 
Thus, in effect, while the curriculum for all year levels for 1985 was to be based on 
a unit structure, three different school organizational arrangements appeared 
likely to emerge. Years 7 and 8 would have a common curriculum. Years 9 and 10 
would have a core with electives and, finally. Years 11 and 12 would be organized 
using T12-type course structures. 

Summary , The T12 structure at this school appeared to provide a useful 
course of study for students who migh* otherwise have left school. Its presence 
had aho stimulated interest in the curriculum at other levels. 



Organizational Arrangements in Secondary Schools 

In some aspects of organization secondary schools in Victoria appear to be uniform. For 
example, according to the 1984 survey, around 70 per cent of schools were organized on 
a cycle of 30 periods of 50 minutes duration per week. However, there was evidence 
^hat some schools had developed different organizotionol arrangpmfints* This section of 
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the present paper outlines information about the extent and nature of developments with 
regard to subschools, program organization, and the grouping of students in Victorian 
post-primary schools. 

Subschools 

Of the secondary schools surveyed in 1984, around 18 per cent (74 schools) indicated the 
existence of some form of semi-autonomous subschool. The percentage was a little 
higher among Technical Schools (29 per cent) than in high schools (14 per cent) although 
the term may have implied different forms of subschool in each category. In elaborating 
on features of the subschools, 4 p^r cent of schools (17 schools) indicated that a split 
campus for senior years was involved. The figure for high schools alone was 8 per cent (6 
schools). Around 3 per cent of all schools (11 schools) indicated tha* there was a 
separate administration for senior years. Only four High Schools were among those 
which indicated this organizational feature existed. In summary there were few schools 
which indicated the presence of a subschool structure. Even fewer reported the presence 
of a structure which involved separate provision for the senior years. 

In elaborating in a more general sense on subschools, 7 per cent of schools 
described their structures as vertical subschools across year levels and 11 per cent 
described them as encompassing one or more adjacent year levels. For high schools 
alone, 6 per cent were in each of these categories. The first of these categories was 
intended to apply to the form of subschool which covered a significant number of the 
year levels through the school while the second was intended to apply to the form of 
school which distinguished a more limited grouping, say lower, middle and senior 
schools. Sturman (1982:55-65) has outlined various reasons why schools might adopt a 
subschool sf'ucture and the forms which they could assume. Among the secondary 
schools he described, the forms at Palmer and Pritchard schools would have corresponded 
to the first of the categories above and that at Lawson would have corresponded to the 
second. 

A Series of Mini-Schools; School D 

School D consisted of four mini-schools. The original specification of the school 
stated that the institution should be divided into four 'mini^ or ^satellite^ schools, 
each of 300 students. The division was to be vertical with each of the mini-schools 
covering a range from Year 7 to 10. They were to be separated geographically and 
provided with sufficient facilities and resources to service most curriculum needs, 
but they were to be linked to a Central Resources Complex, where specialist 
facilities and resources, administrative and ancilliary services would be sited. In 
practice, the mini-school arrangements only operated in a limited sense at Year 
10. Although ea'*h mini-school had its own staff and an area of eleven classrooms, 
with provision for sharing joint facilities, the size of each was generally limited to 
about 200 students. 

Mini-schools 1 and 4 were initially located at their separate settings prior to 
the construction of permanent buildings. Eventually these mini-schools absorbed 
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not only many of the staff of the two former schools but also some of the former 
schools* characteristics and outlook. By contrast, mini-schools 2 and 3 were 
initially housed in temporary accomodation at the new school site. When the new 
'school' commenced operations these two mini-schools had a considerable number 
of teachers appointed to them. Although school publicity statements referred to 
students following the same course structure in Years 7 and 8, this was not strictly 
the case. Equally misleading was the claim that during Years 9 and 10 students 
continued to follow a common core. As a result the organizational patterns oi 
each pair of similar mini-schools has been discussed and compared. 

Horizontal mini-school arrangements: mini-schools 1 and 4 , Mini-school 1 
had a curriculum which was organized on a horizontal year-level basis with most 
subjects running for a full school year, although some arts and trade courses in 
Years 7 and 8 were rotated on a one~or two-term basis. Subjects were arranged, 
and students grouped, according to whether they were core subjects (English, 
Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies), other subjects (Arts, Trades, and 
Physical Education conducted on a year, one or two terms), or electives. Elective 
subjects were not offered to students until Year 9. At this year level students 
continued with their four core subjects, took two additional subjects and selected 
three out of 13 electives (each of three periods per week) which were offered in a 
joint program within the mini-school while electives were offered on a school-wide 
basis, English and Mathematics, as part of the core of mini-school 1, were block 
timetabled, for one or two year levels, to enable students to work in different 
groups according to their ability and potential. 

Mini-school 4 was also organized on a year-level structure with flexible 
groupings provided by 'block-timetabling'. In English and Mathematics, for 
example, students were placed in ability groupings, while heterogeneous groups 
were used in activity subjects. In addition, team teaching and special interest 
groups in science consituted other student grouping arrangements. Although Year 
8 in this mini-school did allow some element of choice in activity areas of study, 
the Years 7-8 program was basically a common, year-based curriculum structure, 
A core plus elective program structure was used for Years 9 and 10, and some 
electives at Year 9 were shared with mini-school 1, At Year 10 electives were 
shared on a school wide basis. An alternative activity-based integrated program 
was also provided for a small number of selected students for whom the year-level 
subject structure was deemed to be of limited value. 

Alternative arrangements; mini-schools 2 and 3 , In Mini-school 2, students 
in Year 7 spent the first two terms in class groups and pursued a standard 
subject-based curriculum. In term 3, students remained in class/home groups for 
almost half the week with the other half taken in the mini-school's vertical 
modular program. For Year 8 and 9 the curriculum was organized entirely within 
the vertical modular structure with Year 10 students remaining in the structure for 
15 periods per week. Mini-school 2 defined a module as a class which runs for 
three periods per week over one term. Students in Years 8 and 9 took nine such 
modules each term. The common module format allowed for modules to be 
interchangable, at least in theory, on a student's timetable. The modules are 
referred to as vertical because they often contained students of different ages. 
Unlike some vertical curriculum structures, there were no pre-set course paths 
based on subject areas. Rather there were three components of the program which 
assisted the process of grouping students into modules appropriate to their 
bilities, interests, and special needs. By means of the first requirement - the 
stipulation of pre-requisites before particular modules may be attempted - an 
attempt was made to relate students' ability to a module's level of difficult, A 
second aspect was the survey procedure used by the mini-school as part of the 
course selection process each term. Towards the end of each term, each student in 
the mini-school received an individualised list of modules which he or she was 
niialified to take in the following term. After consulting with both home-room 
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teachers and parents, a student selected nine modules to appear on his or her 
timetable, along with a list of alternatives to be substituted if others could not be 
timetabled fcr the student either because insufficient students wanted a particular 
module (and so it was not run that term) or because two modules selected by the 
student needed to be timetabled together. Student interests and parent wishes 
were recognized in the course selection procedure, A ihird aspect was Basic 
Access Learnings Based on surveys of teachers, parents, students, and members of 
the community, the mini-school had developed a catalogue of skills, concepts, and 
attitudes which all students needed to gain if they were to become 'contributing 
(and) personally fulfilled members of society'^ These were referred to as Basic 
Access Learning (BAL) and formed the basis of the mini-school's modules covering 
literacy, numeracy, vocational skills, personal development, and general 
knowledge. Thus, modules labelled BAL were required to be taken by all students 
and, if necessary, repeated when skill and concept development was revealed to be 
very weak. With this component, the need of all students for the development of 
basic skills, concepts, and attitudes has been recognized. 

The points system administered by the mini-school operated in conjunction 
with the BAL labelling to help give students the necessary breadth of experience to 
make informed decisions abour their careers and future lifestyles. One point was 
awarded for the successful completion of each module. Minimum numbers of 
points had to be accumulated in each subject area to be credited with passes at 
Years 9 and 10 levels. 

Whereas mini-school 1 organized its curriculum on a horizontal year level and 
mini-school 2 to a large extent used a vertical modular structure, mini-school 3 
drew on a mix of both these structural forms. Years 7 and 10 students were 
organized on a year-level basis while the curriculum for Years 8 and 9 was 
arranged on a vertical year structure. At Year 7, classes undertook a common 
subject-based curriculum of English/Social Studies, Language/Multi-cultural 
Education, Media, Mathematics, Physical Education, Graphics, Science, Art, 
Woodwork, Sheetmetal Work, Home Economics, Music, and Interest Electives, In 
Years 8 and 9, vertical units ran for three periods per week each term. All 
students were required to take at least one unit of English, Mathematics, and 
Physical Education each term and, in the case of English and Mathematics, they 
were required on at least two occasions to attempt two units of both subjects. In 
addition, a number of other subject areas stipulated a minimum number of units 
that had to be attempted during Years 8 and 9, Out of a total of 60 units 
completed over the two-year period, 24 units were available for student choice. In 
Year 10, students did a basic course consisting of English, Mathematics Science, 
and Social Studies, The remaining 15 periods per week were composed of five 
electives selected across the school's Year 10 elective program. 

School-wide arrangements; elective program in Years 10, 11 and 12 
courses. At Year 10, electives across the school were arranged in four blocks - 
academic subjects, arts and crafts, business studies, and Practical/Trade subjects. 
Students selected five of these electives, each of which ran for 3 x 50 minutes per 
week. At Years 11 and 12, horizontal year-level subjects were offered to 
students. At Year 11, for example, 31 subjects were offered in curriculum areas of 
Humanities, Mathematics, Science, Commercial and Secretarial, and practical and 
creative studies. 

At Year 12, as a result of involvement in a Link Program with a neighbouring 
high school, a total of 21 VISE Group 1 and two VISE Group 2 subjects were 
available to students. The school also provided a T12 program in trade areas. At 
Years 10 and 11 an alternative, experienced-based curriculum was offered to 
students who had become disillusioned with their school experience. At Year 10, 
each student negotiated an individual program that comprised an appropriate 
English, 10 periods of work in the Experience Based Curriculum, and 15 periods in 
other classes. In contrast, at Year 11 the Experience Based Curriculum involved 
^ the study of three different themes, one in each term. 
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Su mmary ^ Organizationally, School D offered a variety of structural 
arrangements - mini -schools where students were grouped on horizontal or vertical 
arrangements (or combination of both); a separate horizontal structure for each of 
Years 11 and 12; and, a Technical Year 12 Program for those students not wishing 
to complel: .he Higher School Certificate. 

Grouping Arrangements 

Traditionally, secondary schools have been organized around subjects of one yearns 
duration with teaching groups comprised of students from a single year level. In the 
discussion paper issued as part of the Ministerial Review of Post--compulsory Schooling 
(Victoria, 1384:26), the option of basing the curriculum in senior years on units of term 
or semester length with teaching groups being drawn from more than one year level was 
briefly mentioned. Such an arrangement has existed for some time in the senior colleges 
of the Australian Caoital Territory (see Sturmar. 1982:247-250) and has been utilized at 
other year levels in some schools in Victoria (see Ainley, 1982:145-148; Sturman 
1982:185-190). 

Information from the 1984 survey about these aspects of school organizational 
arrangements has been recorded in Table 4.6. From those data it was apparent that most 
schools were organized around a year-based teaching program and most schools did not 
make use of vertical grouping arrangements. Vertical grouping and the use of term or 
semester arrangements for the teaching program were most common at Years 9 and 10c 
At Year 10, around one-quarter of the schools indicated a half-year (16 per cent) or 
term-based (9 per cent) arrangement for the teaching program. At Year 9 the figures 
were a little lower. These two year levels were also those in which vertical grouping was 
most frequently reported. Fifteen per cent (Year 10) to 17 per cent (Year 9) of schools 
reported that all students were in vertically-organized teaching groups for some or all of 
their subjects. A further 10 per cent (Year 9) and 17 per cent (Year 10) of schools 
reported that this arrangement applied to some students. 

i»; the Year 10 level, the combination of a term or half-year-based program with 
vertical grouping was reported by 14 per cent of schools, with the corresponding figure 
at Year 9 being 15 per cent, if the schools which gave responses classified as »other* or 
^mixed^ to the qu,nion about program organization y - to be included with these 
figures, the percentages cited would rise by 2 or 3 pr ,udge points. In summary, there 
appeared to be a small, but possibly important, percentage of schools which adopted 
organizational arrangements ooveriag Years 9 and 10 involving a unit other than a full 
year as the basis for curriculum organization, grouped students from more than one year 
level for teaching purposes, or adopted both of these practices. The responses of 
students and teachers to these arrangenn jints are discussed in later chapters. The 
operation of two schools with such arrangements is described below. 
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Table 4,6 The Incidence of Vertical Grouping Among Different Types of 

Program Organization in Victorian Secondary Schools (1984 Survey) 



Percentages Recorded in Columns 



Vertical grouping arrangement 

Number of 



Year level/ 




All 


S omc 




va lid 


program organization 


None 


students^ 


c t ude n t s ^ 


Total 


cases 


Year 7 












Year based 


72 


3 


3 


78 




nail year/ierm based 


8 


A 


1 


13 


364 


Other/Mixed program 


8 


2 




10 




Total 


88 


9 


4 






Year 8 












^car based 


66 


3 


4 


73 




Halt year/Term based 


7 


7 


3 


17 


366 


Other/Mixed program 


8 


2 




10 




Total 


81 


12 


7 






Year y 












Year based 


59 


5 


5 


74 




Half year/Term based 


8 


10 


4 


17 


369 


Other/Mixed program 


7 


2 


1 


10 


Total 


74 


17 


10 






Year 10 












Year based 


53 


A 


11 


68 




Half Year/Tcim based 


10 


10 


5 


?5 


371 


Other/Mixed program 


5 


1 


1 


7 




Total 


68 


15 


17 






Year 11 












Year based 


56 


4 


17 


77 




Half year/Term based 


14 


J 


3 


20 


362 


Other/Mixtd program 


2 




1 


3 




Total 


72 


7 


21 






Year 12 












Year based 


74 


3 


11 


88 




Half year/Term based 


6 


1 


1 


8 


314 


Other/Mixed program 


2 




1 


3 




Total 


82 


4 


13 







For all or some of their subjects. 
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Vertical Grouping in the Middle Years: Two Instances 



Schools which have introduced vertical grouping in the middle school years have 
argued that there are advantages for students, teachers, and the school 
organization in this type of arrangement. For students it is argued that they can 
have tailor-made courses to suit their individual aptitudes. It is also argued that 
students are motivated by a commitment to their choice, and the short term goals. 
Students can also gain practical experience in making decisions. When work is not 
satisfactory in some areas the student can repeat the particular unit rather than 
the whole year. Advantages to teachers are seen to include the opportunity to 
specify short-term goals for units, the opportunity for more effective preparation 
of materials, and the opportunity to design units in areas of interest. Class control 
is claimed to be easier because there are ways of avoiding inappropriate 
combinations of students. Organizationally Uie schools operating vertical grouping 
claim there is more flexibility to adjust class sizes to match other conditions, 
greater capacity to utilize specialist facilities, greater opportunity to try new 
curriculum ideas and refine them, and more flexibility in the allocation of staff and 
the replacement of staff when changeovers occur at the end of term. 

School E and school G . Both School E and School G had vertical modular 
arrangements for Years 8 to 10 with a more traditional year-level organization for 
Years 7, 11 and 12. The vertical organization of the middle school in both schools 
was based on a unit system which was intended to cater for both student and 
teacher interests and abilities through the provision of a broad range of offerings. 
Each of the schools, in varying degrees, saw the need to separate the last two years 
of formal schooling with the return to a year-long study of subjects. In the upper 
years of schooling. School E appeared o have a more academic emphasis than did 
School G. 

Vertical grouping in practice: some impressions . Within a single category of 
school organization there can be variations in practice. The differences between 
School E and School G centred on three main areas: the duration of each unit, the 
levels of difficulty in units, and sequencing and pre-requisites. School E had based 
its system on term-length units and School G had operated with semester-length 
units. At School E, students studied seven units each term (each involving four 
50~minute periods per week) and at School G students studied six units each 
semester (four 60-minute periods per week). Hence units at School G represent 
larger segments of study (about 80 per cent more time) than at School E. In this 
respect the two schools represented a difference in emphasis on an issue debated 
within both schools - the most appropriate balance between flexibility of structure 
and depth of study in each unit. 

In the middle schools of both School E and School G, units were specified 
according to various levels of difficulty. In School E, there were two levels (Level 
1 and Level 2) while at School G up to five graduations might be specified. 
However, these five graduations were not all used by every faculty and some units 
could be designated as multi -level. 

Both School E and School G stipulated requirements for the completion of 
Year 10 and entrance to Year 11. At School E there was an established sequence in 
Mathematics and Language with units from these faculties being required each 
term. Completion of xhe middle school required students to attain 75 points based 
on one point for a level 1 unit passed, end two points for a level 2 unit passed. In 
addition two advanced level English units needed to be completed satisfactorUy and 
at least six points needed to be obtained from each of the eight faculties. 
Additional pre-requisites were sometim«»s necessary for particular Year 11 
couises. With each student undertaking fewer Oiid longer units, the requirements 
of School G differed from those of School E. At School G, in Years 8 and 9 all 
rtudents were required to complete Basic ^English, and in Year 8 all students took a 
Geography, History, and Home Economics unit. English and Physical Education 
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were compulsory at each semester, and Mathematics remained compulsory until a 
level 3 unit had been completed* Compared to School E less emphasis was placed 
on students reaching a particular standard before progressing to Year 9 or Year 10. 

Both schools indicated ongoing support lOr the middle school organizations* 
Staff at School E had indicated in a recent vote strong support for the structure. 
The area which caused greatest difficulty was that of providing adequate advice to 
students ^n course planning. At School E the procedure had changed from being a 
responsiDility of home group teachers to being mainly a responsibility of a few 
particular members of staff. In addition, problems arose when students could not 
be accomodated in their first preference for units. Those practical contraints 
sometimes limited the flexibility in the structure. At each school a few staff 
raised the issue of academic standards but there was little evidence on which to 
judge those claims. 



In Summary 

This chapter has been concerned with presenting descriptive information about the iorm 
of curriculum in Victorian secondary schools, and some of the organ izatioi:al 
arrangements which existed in 1984. Among other things it shows the pattern of 
increase in subject choice between Years 7 to 10, and Years 11 and 12, the extent io 
which schools offerred other than Group 1 subjects in Year 12, and the extent of vertical 
grouping in the middle years of secondary school. Overall the information provides a 
sketch of general patterns in Victorian secondary schools and identifies the extent of 
some departures from those patterns. In the following section the responses of teachers 
and students in different structures will be examined. 
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CHAPTER 5 



DECISION MAKING STRUCTURES 



The establishment and support of structures through which decisions are made and 
implemented is an important aspect of school management. A description of decision 
making structures in the government secondary schools jf Victoria was important to the 
present study for two reasons. First, it was to provide information about the structures 
for decision making in schools comprising a system where there had been a stated 
intention to devolve authority. In this sense the issue was relevant to the general 
proposition that the internal structures and procedures in an organization are influenced 
by the external environment in which they operate (Meyer et al., 1978). More 
specifically it has been suggested that for Australian government secondary schools the 
administrative pattern of the state system was reflected in its schools (Ainley, 1983). 
Hence, part of the present study was concerned with providing a perspective on where 
decisions were made within schools. Second, information about decision-making 
structures was to provide contextual data for other parts of the study. Information 
about linkages among teaching staff, perceived co-ordination of the school teaching 
program, and teacher job satisfaction could then be interpreted in the light of the 
structures which existed for making decisions. 

This chapter makes use of quantitative and qualitative information in a 
complementary way. The quantitative data were derived mainly from the survey cf 
teachers in 53 schools described in Chapter 3. In the present chapter those data were 
aggregated to give average school responses and used as the basis of between-school 
analyses. The two community schools were considered outliers in the sample and were 
excluded from the main analyses. Information from those schools was reported 
separately. The quantitative approach provided information about the levels within 
schools at which decisions about a range of issues were taken, and about the extent of 
participation in tl. e decisions. Qualitative field work in seven schools provided 
additional perspectives about the ways in which internal structures related to each other 
and to external structures such as the School Council. On the basis of an analysis of 
documents in those schools and extensive interviews it was possible to discern patterns 
of relationships between ctructures. 



Decision Making 

Part of the study involved an examination of the points at which decisions were taken in 
schools and who was involved in those decisions. The study recognized that the levels at 
which decisions were made and who was involved would be dependent on what the 
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decision was about. However, it did not address the issue of how decisions were made or 
the stages (e.g. Lipham, 1984) involved in the decision-making process in schools. That 
would have involved a more intensive study in fewer schools. The approach was based on 
one used in a previous study (Ainley, 1982), but broadened in scope so as to gather the 
perspectives of all teachers rather than just the principal. 

The question to teachers asked them to indicate :vho was involved in policy 
determination in several domains. The question stated: 

Who most often determines school policy and practices in each of the following 
areas? 

What is required here is your perception of school practice and not necessarily the 
formal responsibility as laid down in regulations or departmental instructions. 

As can be seen from the alternative responses presented below, respondents were 

directed to consider internal school personnel. No quantitative evidence was gathered 

regarding other groups such as the school council. Where a response was given as 'other' 

the accompanying description was checked and a decision made as to whether it could be 

validly assigned to one of the Usted codes. Where that was not possible the response was 

treated as missing. For each of a number of poUcy areas respondents were asked to 

indicate who determined policy by choosing the best descriptor from the following list: 

A the Principal alone 

B the Principal and senior staff 

C the Principal and a staff group (e.g. curriculum committee or a staff meeting) 

D the Principal and individual teachers 

E the Head of Department alone 

F the Head of Department and staff 

G the Head of Department and individual teachers 

H the Year Level Co-ordinator 

I the Year Level Co-ordinator and the staff at that level 
J the Year Level Co-ordinator and individual teachers 
K the individual teacher 

L other (please specify beside the item concerned) 

The policy areas Usted were based on previous studies and reflected three main 
groups of policy issues: general curriculum, instruction, and administration and resource 
allocation. For this discussion the 'general curriculum' issues are broad poUcy issues 
whereas issues of 'instruction' more specifically concern the detail of teaching. The 
specific policy areas included are listed below: 

General school curriculum objectives 

The range and balance of the curriculum structure at each year l^vel 

The content of each subject area 

The methods of instruction 

Selection of new books and materials 

The form of internal assessment of particular year levels 

Homework policy 

The allocation of teachers to particular classes within subject areas 
The allocation of non-teaching duties to teachers 
Range and type of extra-curriculum activities 
The allocation of duties to teacher aides 
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After the initial coding of the responses two indices were generated. First, an 
index of the level at which decisions were made was calculated. This reflected whether 
decisions were taken centrally (across the whole school), at a subunit level, or 
individually. Two types of subunit were defined: the subject department and the year 
level. Hence, in terms of the level at which decisions were taken there were four 
possible categories. The second index reflected the extent of participation in the 
decision and included four possible categories. On this index decisions could be taken 
hierarchically (madi by a person or persons in designated positions), consultatively (made 
as a result of consultation between a designated position and other people), collegially 
(made by groups of people together), or individually (made separately by each teacher). 

For each school in the sample, the percentage of teachers responding in each 
category was calculated and those percentages used as the basis for the analysis reported 
below. 

Decision Levels 

The overall patterns reflecting the levels at which various decisions were made within 
the schools have been represented in Table 5.1, which shows the average percentages of 
teachers per school indicating the level at which decisions were taken. Some categories 
of response attracted only a few respondents. These few respondents may have a 
different perspective on the issue from their colleagues either because they worked in a 
different section of the school or because they interpreted the question differently. 

Matters of broad curriculum policy were mainly decided centrally, as would be 
expected. In the policy area concerned with general curriculum objectives for the school 
there was a nearly universal view expressed that these issues were decided at a central 
level. A majority reported that this was the level at which the range and balance of 
subjects offered at each year level was determined, although a significant minority 
reported that these matters were determined within a subunit - either a subject 
department or a year level. This difference reflected partly a variation in reporting by 
teachers within schools but mainly reflected differences among schools. 

Policy issues more immediately concerned with teaching, designated as 
'instructional policyS were reported to be determined at a more decentralized level than 
the broad policy matters. Subject departments were predominant as the places where 
matters concerned with the conten' f subjects and selection of new books and materials 
were decided. Individual teachers were reported as being the arbiters of methods of 
instruction although in a number of schools a significant number of teachers reported 
that decisions about these matters were determined within the subject aepartment. One 
imagines that differences within schools would arise because not ^^11 subject departments 
in any school would function in the same way. There was less consensus about the 
decision points regarding internal assessment and homework policy. Internal assessment 
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was predominantly a matter for subject departments but there was significant influence, 
according to some teachers in some schools, from the centre or from year levels. 
Homework policy was seen mainly as a matter for decision by individual teachers but 
some respondents saw a significant role in this area for the centre, subject departnrients, 
or year levels. It seemed there were some differences between schools and between 
different sections of schools with regard to where homework policy was decided. 

Decisions about matters concerned wich administration appeared to be primarily 
determined centrally or within subject departments. The allocation of teaching duties 
was either decided within subject departments or at a central level. Allocation of 
non-teaching duties was mainly determined centrally with a small percentage of teachers 
ascribing these decisions to the subject departments. The range and type of 
extra-curricula activities was mainly decided at central level although a component of 
individual teacher decision making was involved. Teacher aides were allocated duties 
either at a central level or within subject departments. Given the different types of 
personnel employed as teacher-aides this variation in the pattern of responses is not 
surprising. 

Table 5.1 suggests that most decisions abou* the policy areas surveyed were 
reported as being taken either centrally or within a subunit of the school: subject 
departments were the subunit to which most decision making was attributed. There is no 
direct quantitative evidence presented here of the extent of co-ordination of decision 
making ov the extent to which decisions about subject content made in subject 
departments were consistent with the overall objectives and policies concerning 
curriculum range an^- balance which were determined centreUy. These matters are 
discussed in later sections of the chapter. 

The observations noted above referred to the general pattern across government 
secondary schools. In the data collected there were indications of variations between 
schools in the locus of decision making. The teachers in some schools reported more 
centralized decision making in some areas, while teachers in other schools reported more 
emphasis in a subunit or on individual teacher decisions. Some of those differences were 
associated with the type and size of school while others were not associated with any 
observable characteristic. The section below examines differences associated with such 
factors as size and type of school. The evider?e from the qualitative field work 
examines some of the other issues associated with decision making in schools. 

Type Oi school. There were several policy areas in which the responses from 
teachers in technical schools differed from the responses of teachers in high schools. In 
general, these differences indicated that in technical schools decisions about some policy 
areas were more likely to be made in subject departments and fewer teachers from these 
schools indicated that decisions were made centrally in the school. In policy areas 
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Table 5«1 Levels at Which Decisions Were Taken in Various Areas 

(Average Percentage Response in Secondary Schools 1984) 



Levels of decision making 
Subject Year 

Policy area Central dept, level Indiv, 

Curriculum Policy 

General school curriculum objectives 
The range and balance of the curriculum 
structure at each Year level 

Instructional Policy 

The content of each subject area 
The methods of instruction 
Selection of new books and materials 
The form of internal assessment of 

particular Year levels 
Homework policy 

Administration 

The allocation of teachers to particular 

classes within s'lbject areas 
The allocation of non-teaching duties 

to teachers 
Range and type of extra-curriculum 

ac ti vities 

The allocation of duties to teacher aides 



^ Indicates a significant difference existed between high schools and 

technical schools with a higher mean score recorded for high schools. 
^ Indicates that the mean score for technical schools was significantly 

higher than for high schools. 
Note: The numbers recorded in the table indicate the average (across all 
schools) of the percentage of teachers in each school who indicated 
that decisions about a given policy area were taken at that level (see 
text). indicates an average response of less than 10 per cent. 

euacerned with administration and resource allocation, teachers in high schools were a 
little more inclined to view decisions as being made centrally, and a little less inclined to 
see decisions in those areas as being made in subject departments. These results were 
consistent with the traditional form of organization in technical schools where subject 
departments had a stronger influence than in high schools. The same pattern was evident 
with regard to the broad policy areas concerning school objectives and the range and 
balance of the curricuium at each year level and also with .egard to internal 
assessment. With respect to homework policy, technical school teachers attributed 
decisions more to the subject department and less to either the central authority or the 
year level than did their peers in high schools. Overall, the evidence from the teachers 
who responded to this survey suggested that subject department:: were seen as more 
significant decision making points in technical than in high schools, 
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Size and location of school Associations between the levels of decision making in 
schools and the size and location of the schools were considered together because the 
size of a secondary school, as measured by Us total enroliTient, is closely associated with 
its location in either a metropolitan or non-metropolitan area (the value of the 
correlation coefficient was -0.57). To examine these associations two sets of analyses 
were undertaken. The first was intended to examine the simple associations between the 
percentage of teachers reporting a partic .lar level of decision making in a given area 
and the size and location of the school. In doing this, both the means of given 
characteristics from groups of schools and zero order correlation coefficients were 
examined. Categories based on school size were formed by dividing the total sample into 
three equal groups on the basis of total July enrolment: small schools had less than 526 
students, large schools had more than 798 students, and the medium sized schools had 
enrolments between those figures. When this was done, the differences between the 
mean percentage responses in each size category were compared. A similar comparison 
of the responses for metropolitan and non-metropolitan schools was made. The second 
set of analyses attempted to unravel the question of whether any observed differences 
were attributable to school size or to school location. This involved a more detailed 
analysis of correlations with size and location of school, including the partial 
correlations with size after controlling for location and the partial correlations with 
location after controlling for size. As a final step in the process a number of regression 
analyses using size and location as independent variables were conducted. 

There were only a few policy areas in which there was a difference reported 
between schools of different size and in different locations. Most of the differences 
were observed in the areas concerned with instructional policy. Subject departments 
were a little more important in decisions about subject area content and the selection of 
materials in larger schools and metropolitan schools than in others. A greater 
percentage of teachers from non-metropolitan schools than metropolitan schools 
described decisions about homework policy as being made centrally, and decisions about 
selecting new books and internal assessment as being made by individual teachers. In the 
area of administration concerned with extra-curriculum activities, teachers from smaller 
schools and non-metropolitan schools more frequently described the decision as made 
centrally than did teachers in other schools. A small percentage of teachers from the 
small non-metropolitan schools also reported decisions about teacher aide duties as being 
made individually whereas very few teachers from metropolitan schools described those 
decisions as being made in this way. There was also a small difference in terms of the 
role of individual teachers in decisions about subject content: individual decisions were 
more common in small schools than large. Individual decision making above curriculum 
range and balance applied to very few resondents in total and arose from only the very 
small schools. 
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Tabic 5.2 Association Between Decision Levels and School Characteristics; 



Size and Location 



Par ti al cor r el at ion 
coe f £i cient s 



Decision level and policy area Enrolment^ Locati^^n 



Central decisions regarding extra curriculum 
ac tivi ti es 


-.32 


-.04 


Subject department decisions regarding 
subject content 


.33 


-.01 


Subject department decisions regarding 
selection of materials 


.27 


.31 


Year level decisions regarding homework 
poll cy 

Individual decisions about subject content 


.26 
-.30 


.01 
.01 


Individual decisions about assessment 


-.26 


-.11 


Year level decisions regarding selection 
of materials^ 


-.14 


-.29 


Year level decisions regarding teacher 
allocation ^ 


.26 


-.01 


Year level decisions regarding extra- 
curricular activities^ 


.29 


-.07 


Individual decisions regarding curriculum 
balance^ 


-.26 


-.04 


Individual decisions regarding teacher 
aides^ 


-.30 


.08 



^ Controlling for location. 

^ Controlling for total school enrolment. Location is coded as 1 for 

non-metropolitan and 2 for metropolitan schools. 
^ These iter..s refer to very few (less than 10 per cent) average responses. 
Note: Coefficients significant at the five per cent level have been 
underlined . 



When the partial correlation coefficients and the partial re^'ression coefficients 
were studied, it appeared that the variations in the extent to which teachers attributed 
decision making to different levels in the school arose from differences in school size 
rather than from differences in location. Some relevant data are presented in Table 5,2, 
Only with regard to the role of year-level groupings in decisions about methods of 
instruction was there a difference attributable to location rather than size: in this 
instance, the year level was described as the point of decision making more frequently by 
city than country teachers. Differences between country and city schools in the role of 
the subject department were equally attributable to the effects of size and location. In 
all the other instances, where a raw differrice was observed, the more detailed 
examination suggested that it was size of school which was important rather than school 
location. 
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In general the examination of patterns of responses from teachers in schools of 
different size and location showed a few small but statistically significant differences. 
Where those differences were observed, it appeared that the effect was better attributed 
to school size than to school location even though these two factors are linked together 
In the overall pattern of responses it appeared that smaller school size was associated 
with more frequent reporting of both central decision making and individual decision 
making. Larger school size was associated with more frequent reporting of decisions 
being made at a subject department level. Even though those effects were rather small 
and applied to only a few of the policy areas, they are consistent with general theories 
linking organizational size to complexity and differentiation. 

Participation in Decisions 

The second index based on the responses given by teachers to the question about the 
making of decisions was intended to reflect the type of participation in those decisions. 
Involvement in decisions was classified as hierarchical (made by a person or persons in 
designated positions), consultative (made as a result of consultation between someone in 
a designated position and other people), collegial (made by groups of people together )> or 
individual (made separately by each teacher). Results, showing the average percentage 
of teachers* responses in each school which could be classified in each category, are 
recorded in Table 5.3. 

On the two broad policy areas which were concerned with general school objectives 
and curriculum range and balance, the most widely supported view was ,.iat decisions 
were colle^'ial. Two of the policy areas described as instructional were previously 
indicated as being predominantly decided in subject departments: content of subject 
areas, and selection of books and materials. For those policy areas the most widely 
supported description was that decision making was collegial but in some cases it was 
described as consultative. Methods of instruction were largely an individual matter but 
where it was not so described it was considered to be determined on a collegial basis. It 
has been noted that assessment and homework policies were decided at various levels. In 
terms of the way decisions were reached about assessment the most widely supported 
description was that decision making was collegial, or sometimes consultative. 
Homework policy was reported as being determined on a collegial basis other than where 
it was an individual teacher decision. 

The group of policy areas concerned with administration and resource allocation 
revealed a more varied pattern of responc;es than the areas considered above. The 
allocation of teaching duties was described by some as being decided in a collegial 
manner and by others as being decided hierarchically. Descriptions of decisions about 
the allocation of non-teaching duties was also divided between these two descriptors but 
the dominant view was that these were hierarchically decided. The allocation of teacher 
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Table 5.3 



Ty pe of Participation (Average Percen tage Response) in Decisions 
in Specified Policy Areas 



Type of participation 



Policy area 



Hierarchical Consultative Collegial Individual 



Curriculum Policy 

General school curriculum 

objectives 19 
The range and balance of 

the curriculum structi're 

at each Year level 14 

Instructional Policy 

The content of each subject 
area 

The n;ethods of instruction 
Selection of new books and 

materials 
The form oi' internal 

assessment of particular" 

Year levels 
Homework policy 

Administration 

The allocation of teachers 
to particular classes 
within subject areas 38 

The allocation of non- 
teaching duties to 
teachers 61 

Range and type of extra- 
curricular activities 20° 

The allocation of duties 

to teacher aides 59 



«b 



17 
11 



26 
14 



16 
_b 
16 



80^ 



74^ 



66 
17t 



62 



62 
42 



45 

32 
38 
27 



_b 



13 
7lb 

-b 



15^ 
41 



26 



^ Indicates a significant difference existed between high schools and 

technical schools with a higher mean score recorded for high schools. 
Indicates that the mean score for technical schools was significantly 
higher than for high schools. 
Note: The numbers recorded in the cells indicate the average percentage of 

teachers in each school who indicated that decisions in a given policy 
area involved the type of participation indicated. Cells wich an 
average response of fewer than 10 per cent have been left blank and 
designated * - ' , 



aic ; was also mainly seen as being hierarchically decided although there was some 
supfc^ort for the view that these decisions were collegial. 

Type of school. As shown in Table 5.3, theie were few policy areas in which high 
schools differed from technical schools. In those few areas the trend was for high school 
teachers to report more often collegial decision making or for teachers in technical 
schools to report more often consultative decision making. However there was no 
tjeneral pattern across more than a few of the items. 
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Table 5,4 Participation Levels in Specified Policy Areas and School 

Characteristics; Partial Correlation Coefficients with Size and 



Location 



Partial correlation 
coefficients 





Enrolment ^ 


T ». « b 
Location 


Consultative decisions regarding methods of 






ins true tion 


-,19 


-,30 


Consultative decisions regarding materials 






sel ec tion 


-,41 


-,08 


Collegial decisions regarding subject content 


.35 


• 14 


CoUegial decisions regarding methods of 






ins t rue tion 


.32 


• 12 


Collegial decisions regarding materials selection 


,46 


• 19 


Consultative decisions regarding homework 






poll cy^ 


.30 


-,08 


Hierarchical decisions regarding instructional 






methods^ 


-,07 


.30 



^ Controlling for the effects of location, 

^ Controlling for the effects of enrolment. Location is 1 for 

non-metropolitan schools and 2 for metropolitan schools, 
^ These items refer to very few (less than 10 per cent) average responses. 
Note: Coefficients significant at the five per cent level have been 
underlined , 



Size and location . Differences in levels of participation associated with t^^ size 
and location of schools were mainly confined to instructional policy areas. Data 
concerning those areas in which an association with either size or location existed have 
been shown in Table 5,4, Teachers in larger schools reported more collegial participation 
in decisions about subject content and materials selection than did teachers in smaller 
schools. On the basis of evidence previously presented, decisions in both of these areas 
were taken in subject departments. The previous evidence also showed that some 
teachers reported that decisions about methods of instruction were taken in subject 
departments even though the majority had indicated that such decisions were individual. 
The data in Table 5,4 suggest that where the decision was not individual it was more 
likely to be collegial in a larger school compared with a smaller school. 

Complementing the pattern above, it seemed that teachers in smaller schools 
reported more consultative decision making in two areas than did those in larger 
schools. These were the areas ooncerned with materials selection and methods of 
instruction, although in the case of instructional methods the coefficient did not quite 
reach statistical significance at the five per cent level. The effects observed were not 
present across all the policy areas listed but the direction could be interpreted as 
consistent with the notion that there were more formal participatory structures in larger 
schools and more informal consultative procedures in smaller schools. In the area of 
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methods of instruction there was also an effect of location after controlling for the 
associated effect of size. In that case there was tendency for more consultative decision 
making in non-metropolitan schools. This could be interpreted as being associated with a 
greater proportion of beginninf^ teachers in those schools who would receive advice from 
the more senior teachers on the staff. 

For administrative decision** there were no linear effects of size revealed by the 
partial correlation coefficients presented in Table 5,4, However, in the allocation of 
teachers to both teaching and non-teaching duties there were soihp differences 
associated with school size which were iion-linear and which became apparent only after 
inspecting the means for small (1p«s than 526 students), medium (between 526 8 d 798 
students), and large (more than 798 students) schools. Consultative decision making 
these areas was more frequently reported in large and small schools but less frequently 
reported in medium schools. Complementing this pattern, coUegial decision making was 
more frequently reported in medium size schools and les5> frequently reported in both 
small and large schools. These results are isolated at this stage and no explanation 
comes readily to mind. It is a finding which warrants further investigation, 

Decision-Making Structures in Seven Schools 

The sections above have considered evidence about where certain lypes of decisions were 
taken in the survey sample of schools and who was involved in those decisions. The 
evidence was concerned with the part played by the professional staff of schools and did 
not take into account the influence of School Councils in relation to the various decision 
making bodies within schools. 

During 1983, schools in Victoria were asked to review the membership of their 
school councils in relation to a set of more broadly established principles (Victoria, 
1983a) so that they would be broadly representative of parents, staff, and students. 
Parents were to constitute no less than one-third of the membership, sidff no more than 
one-third, and adequate provision was to be made for student representation in a form 
which reflected school size and structure. In the seven schools in which interviews were 
conducted, there was some variation in size £^nd composition of the council. Differences 
in school council size did not always reflect differences in the size of the school. At this 
stage there is no reason to suppose that the size of a council influences its effectiveness 
or that the range of functions performed is related to school size, but there is sc ^pe for 
a study of the way school councils opert^e in practice and the ways in which operations 
interact with other structures witiin schools. 

All seven of vhe schools had internal committees usually, but not universally, called 
Cr-^iculum Committees, Often the stated functions of the Curriculum Committees 
were similar to those of the Education Sub--committees of the School Cjuncils, For 
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example, at School G the terms of referep'»e of the Curriculum Committee included, 
among others, ♦he approval and determination of general curriculum policy in the school, 
approval of broad programs offered within the curriculum, and determination of staff 
and resource allocations between different areas of the curriculum. These terms of 
reference overlap with what would be the responsibilities of the School Council. It is 
possible that the internal committees and ihe Council at School G dealt with these 
aspects of policy at different levels of specificity. For example, it is possiole that the 
Curriculum Committee proviusd advice which was *o be ratified, modified or rejected 
through the School Council structure, or that some Council responsibilities were 
delegated to the curriculum committee. It is an area of school governance about which 
more detailed study is needed. 

One of the schools in the study had atteir. led to resolve potential conflicts by a 
formal reorganization of its structures. On the initiative of a small numb ' of teachers. 
School D had reconstituted its Curriculum Committee with a membership consisting of 
five parents, five teachers, three students, and co-opted members. Formal provision had 
been made to ensure that there was one School Council member on this committee 
should none have been elected from among parent, teacher, and student groups. This 
committee became a subcommittee of School Council and was given the mandate to 
recommend curriculum policy to the School Council, The School Council has accepted 
that curriculum policy should refer not only to the content of courses but also the 
effects on student learning of such matters as staffing policy, facilities, teaching and 
learning styles, school organization, and assessment and reporting procedures. Another 
example of this restructuring process had ocurred in a school where the Education 
Sub-Committee of School CouncU and the (internal) Curriculum Committee had been 
disbanded. In their place, a Curriculum Planning Committee, as a sub-committee of 
School Council, had been formed, consisting of four teachers, four parents and four 
students. Under these and other arrangements it seemed likely that different approaches 
to the policy process would evolve. On a continuum this may, for example, range from 
all policy being developed by School Council and all implementation aspects being 
determined by professional teachers to both being determined by School CouncU or u 
sub-committee of it. 

In three of the schools, there existed Administrative Committees to assist the 
school principal to determine allotments, class size, and organizational duties and to 
offer advice on administrative matters in accord with an indc trial agreement (Victoria, 
1983b), Similar functions were perfomed in other schools by groups known as a General 
Policy Committee, a Steering Committee, and the Staff Executive. In all cases the 
school principals retained the right of veto over decisions reached by these committes. 
In one of the schools, the terms of reference of this administrative committee had been 
extended so that decisions of the curriculum committee came to it as recommendations 
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for consideration. More gener 



ull staff meetings were used as a torum to receive 



and discuss issues which could not be resolved elsewhere. 

From the impressions gained during the visits to these schools, it appeared that 
there were considerable opportunities for teachers to be involved in decision making and 
for administrative responsibilities to be widely spread. However, it also appeared that in 
some instances the domain^ o^ responsibility of various structures were not always 
clearly defined or understood and that this could sometimes result in a large consumption 
of staff time. It was not possible in the time available for the visits conducted in this 
study to examine these issues in any detail and they are raised here as possibilities for 
further reflection. 



The present chapter has been concerned with describing the decision-making structures 
in Victorian government secondary schools. It noted that different types of decisions 
were mad»» at different levels. General curriculum policy decisions were made at a 
central level but on a collegial basis. Instructional policy decisions were made at various 
levels; subject content and materials selection were determined within subject 
departnients; methods of instruction were determined by individual teachers (but with 
some involvement of subject departments); and homework and assessment policies were 
determined at a variety of levels across different schools. Administrative decisions in 
the areas listed in the study were taken either centrally or in subject departments. 

Among government secondary schools there appeared to be some differences 
associated w*th type of school in that teachers in technical schools were a little more 
inclined to indicate that subject departments were important in making decisions about 
several policy areas than were teachers in high schools. There were also a few small 
differences associated with size of school. Smaller school size was associated with 
slightly more frequent reporting of both central decision making and individual decision 
making. In contrast, larger school size was associated with more frequent reporting of 
decisions being made at a subject department Hvel. Those observations were consistent 
with general theories linking organizational size to complexity and differentiation. 

From the more detailed information gathered in seven schools it appeared that 
there was some overlap in function between internal committees and school councils, and 
among the internal committees themselves. In some instances the domains of 
responsibility of various structures were not always clearly defined or understood. This 
sometimes resulted in the consumption of more time than should ha' been necessary, 
and the emergence of a new form of bureaucracy. Given the recent introduction of 
many new structures, it seemed that schools should review the structures which had 
emerged to examined how they related to each other and to the educational purposes of 
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SECTION 3 



AFFECTIVE ASPECTS OF SCHOv^LING 

This section of the report is concerned with teacher job 
satisfaction and student quality of school life* Information about 
these affective outcomes was derived from the fifty school 
study* The information presented is both descriptive for the 
government secondary school systems as a whole and analytic in 
the sense of seeking to explore some of the influences on these 
affective aspects of schooling. Chapter 6 discusses the patterns 
of communication among staff, perceptions of program 
co-ordination, and teacher job satisfaction* The issue of student-:' 
quality of school life is examined in Chapter ?• Chapter 8 
provides a concluding chapter to the report as a whole and 
attempts to integrate some of the findings reported in its 
different sections. 
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CHAPTER 6 



SCHOOL FACTORS AND TEACHER JOB SATISFACTION 



This chapter explores the relationship between structural coupling (defined as the 
linkages among staff), co-ordination of the school teaching program, and teacher job 
satisfaction. In Chapter 2 it was argued that teacher job satisfaction would be 
influenced by the extent to which the teaching program was co-ordinated which would in 
term be influenced by the linkages among staff. In addition, each of these three aspects 
of school life was seen as potentially influenced by such school characteristics as school 
size, school type, and the social composition of the school population. 

As well as exploring the relationships outlined above, the chapter provides data 
concerning the frequency of communication aniong different members of statf, the 
extent to which teachers perceived the school program to be co-ordinated, and the level 
of job satisfaction expressed with regard to different aspects of teaching. 

The chapter draws on data from a survey of teachers in the sample of 53 schools 
described in Chapter 3, Overall 1646 teachers in those schools responded, representing a 
response rate of approximately 65 per cent. Those data were used as the basis of 
between-teacher analyses, and between-school analyses after the responses from 
teachers were aggregated to give average school responses. The two community schools 
included in the sample were outliers in the sense that they reported unusually high levels 
of structural coupling, had a staff and student body who chose to attend those schools, 
f .VI were very small. Care was taken to ensure that these schools did not distort the 
gcr.eral pattern observed across the other schools. For most between-school analyses, 
therefore, these two schools were excluded and report^*^ separately. 



Structural Coupling 

In Chapter 2 the notion of structural coupling was introduced and defined as the 
mechanisms and norms of interaction among individuals which bind the parts of a system 
together. That introduction also noted that the measurement of structural coupling 
elsewhere had often involved examining the frequency of interactions between 
individuals, A different approach to the cohesiveness of the school program involved 
considering the perceptions held by individuals of the strength of the co-ordination in the 
system. This section is, however, concerned only with the reported interactions between 
individuals and not with perceptions of co-ordination. 

Linkages Between Teachers 

In the present study the general concept of structural coupling was subdivided to 

"aparate linkages between teachers, linkages between teachers and middle management 
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Table 6.1 Frequency of Communication in Specified Areas in Victorian 
Secondary Schools 





Mean 
score 


Average 
mean per 
item 






Inter pretati on 


Teachers: planning jointly 


15.5 


3. 1 


once 


per 


term 


Teachers: working together 


11.4 


2.9 


' once 


per 


term* 


Subject Co-ordinator: 












welfare 


24.6^ 




once 


per 


month - once per terra 


Siibiect Co— o rdi Tifl ^ or • 












curriculum 


21.7 


3.6 


' once 


per 


month - once per term 


Year Level Co-ordinator: 












welfare 


27.0 


3.9 


' once 


per 


month* 


Year Level Co-ordinator: 












curriculum 


14.5 


2.4 


' once 


per 


terra - once per year' 


Principal: welfare 


18.3^ 


2.6 


' once 


per 


terra - once per year' 


Principal: curriculum 


12.6 


2.0 


' once 


per 


year ' 



^ The maan for technical schools was signficantly higher than for high 
schools . 



(either the subject co-ordinator or the year level co-ordinator) and linkages between 
teachers and management (the principal or vice-principal). For the study of linkages 
between teachers, an adaptation of a measure of work system interdependence developed 
by Bridges and Hallinan (1978) was used. In that measure teachers w-re asked to 
indicate how frequently they engaged in activities such as jointly planned lessons. The 
nine activities could be split into two groups though there was a correlation between the 
two. One of the two groups was concerned with planning together (e.g. 'jointly select 
topics to be taught') and the other was concerned with working together (e.g. 'jointly 
teach lessons units or courses'). DelaUs of the groups of items are contained in Appendix 
1. 

The areas in which teachers reported the most frequent interactions with other 
teachers were in 'jointly deciding how to handle discipline problems' (roughly oncp per 
month), 'jointly selecting instructional materials' (a little less than once per month,) and 
•jointly selecting topics to be taught' (a little more often than once per term). Obviously 
this does not represent the total level of interaction between teachers in a school. It 
simply represents tne frequency of interaction about a series of items chosen to 
represent joint planning and joint action. The average frequencies of interaction 
concerned with the items in the two groups have been shown in Table 6.1. 
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Linkages with Co-ordlnators and the Principal 



Linkages with both subject co-ordinators and year-level co~ordinators, and with the 
principal or a vice-principal, were examined using a method originally developed by 
Meyer and Cohen (1971), Teachers reported how frequently they talked with one of the 
designated people about a range of topics. For the present study, the 13 topics listed 
were intended to cover both curriculum or instructional l*«ues (e,g, 'student reactions to 
a particular lessonO and student welfare issues (e,g, 'general student behaviour'). 

Subject co-ordinator . The most frequently mentioned items on which there was 
reported communication between teachers and a subject co-ordinator concerned the 
practical matter of 'getting teaching resources or supplies' (about once per month on 
average), folloved by the student welfare area of 'general student welfare' (about t\i^ 
same frequency). Two other aspects of student welfare were reported as the next most 
frequent topic of communication, followed by the curriculum issues of 'general 
curriculum plans' and 'student reactions to a specific lesson' (with a frequency 
corresponding to about once every two months). 

Year-level co-crdinator . Communication which was reported between teachers 
and a year level co-ordinator most often concerned student welfare issues. The most 
frequent topics reported concerned 'student behaviour in class', 'discipline of students', 
'general student behaviour', and 'the welfare of particular students' (ec J. ^bout once per 
month on average). The topic from the curriculum and instruction area which was cited 
as the most frequent focus of communication was also partly welfare related, that is 
learning needs of particular students'. Talking about an issue such as 'general curriculum 
plans* with a year level co-ordinator was reported to take place on average about once 
every six months. The general pattern across Victorian secondary schools was that year 
level co-ordinators were mainly concerned with stuaent welfare while subject 
co-ordinators were concerned with both student welfare and curriculum issues. The 
question raised by these observations concerns the extent to which there is co-ordination 
and coherence in tne program across any year level. 

Pr incipal or vice-principal. Communication between teachers and either the 
principal or a vice-principal about the topics listed was reported as infrequent. The 
topics about which teachers most frequently reported talking with such pf^ople were 
'general student behaviour', 'student welfare matters', and 'student oehaviour in class'. 
Even for those topics, communication was reported on average as taking place less than 
onv.»e per term. Communication about curriculum matte was l^ss frequent still, ihe 
most frequent of these matters was 'general currirui.».Ti plans', about which 
communication was reported as taking place about every six inonths. 
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^ ^'2 Frequency of Communicstion in Specified Areas by Type of School 



Mean school linkage score 
High Technical F ratio 



Teachers: planning jointly 


15.5 


15.4 


0.0 


Teachers: working together 


11.3 


11.9 


3.3 


Subj"5ct Co-ordinator: student welfare 


23.3 


28.4 


29.2 


Subject Co-ordinator: curriculum 


21.7 


21.8 


0.0 


Year level Co-ordinator: student welfare 


27.4 


25.9 


2.7 


Year level Co-r Tdinator : curriculum 


14.2 


15.3 


3.1 


Principal: student welfare 


17.4 


20.8 


11.8 


Principal: curriculum 


12.7 


12.1 


1.0 



Based on a weighted N of 48. (unweighted N = 51) 

F ratios which indicate a significant difference have been underlined. 



Association with School Characteristics 

There was evidence that the strength of some linkages was associated wuh various 
school characteristics. The school characteristics about which data are reported here 
are the type of school (high or technical), the size and location of school, and the social 
background of its students (their socioeconomic and ethnic background). In the 
examination of associations between school characteristics and the strength of linkages 
two types of data are presented. First, measures of simple association are presented to 
indicate the observable patterns present in the data. Second, because the school 
characteristics are themselves related to e'^ch other, an attempt is made to unravel the 
relative influence of those factors which go together. 

Type of schooL In Chapter 2 a brief description of some differences between high 
and technical schools was presented in terms of the original orientation of each and the 
background of teachers. The data shown in Table 6.2 suggest that there were two areas 
in which there was evidence of different communication linkages in each type of school. 
Communication with the subject co-ordinators and principals or vice-principals about 
student welfare was more frequent in technical than high schools. That evidence is 
consistent with the material presented previously in this chapter and suggests that 
teachers in technical schools viewed the subject department more often as the locus of 
decisions than did high school teachers. 

It was noted at the b^inning of the present chapter that the two community 
schools had been excluded from the main analysis because they differed so much Irom 
the remainder of the sample. One of the areas in which they differed markedly was in 
the extent of communication. Teachers from those schools reported much higher levels 
^ of communication with each other than did teachers in other schools in the sample. 
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Table 6*3 Frequency of Communication (Linkage) Association with School 



Characteristics 







Characteristics 




a 


b 






Linkage 


Size 


Location 


SES^ 


Ethnicity 


Teachers: planning jointly 


-10 


-13 


-11 


16 


Teachers: working together 


-34 


-05 


-42 


28 


Subject Co-ordinator: student welfare 


-51 


-36 


-16 


-20 


Subject Co-ordinator: curriculum 


-31 


-30 


-10 


-05 


Year Level Co-ordinator: student welfare 


17 


26 


00 


25 


Year Level Co-ordinator: curriculum 


-35 


-30 


-04 


-14 


Principal: student welfare 


-42 


-38 


•12 


-34 


Principal: curriculxim 


-63 


-49 


11 


-20 











^ Negative correlations indicate more communication in smaller schools* 
^ Location is coded as 1 for non-metropolitan schools and 2 for 

metropolitan schools* Negative coefficients indicate more communication 

in non-metropolitan schools* 
^ Average socioeconomic status based on father's occupation coded on the 

si:r-point ANU scale* Negative coefficients indicate more communication 

in schools with a lower average socioeconomic status* 
^ Ethnicity measured as the percentage of students with a father of 

non-English speaking background* 
Note: Coefficients significant at the five per cent level have been 
underlined* 



Size gji< location of schooL As noted in a previous section, size and location of 
school were associated with each other, which is a reflection of the fact that 
non-metropolitan schools are generally smaller than city schools* The average 
socioeconomic status of the student population and the percentage of students of a 
non-English-speaking background were also associated with each other in that schools 
where the average socioeconomic status was lower also had more students of a 
non-English-speaking background (r = -0*63)* School location was also associated with 
the percentage of students of non-English-speaking background (r = 0*52) which rejected 
the greater preponderence of migrant families in city schools* In these circumstances, 
the simple unadjusted measures of association between various linkages reported in Table 
6*3 need to b^ interpreted with caution* 

According to the evidence in Table 6*3 several of the linkages were stronger in 
smaller schools than larger schools, and in non-metropolitan than metropolitan schools* 
The question then arises as to whether this pattern emerges because such linkages were 
more easily maintained in small schools or whether the effect was due to the nature of 
the non-metropolitan environment in which many such schools were located* The partial 
correlation coefficients reported in Table 6*4 provide measures of association between 
the criterion variable and school size (after a statistical control was made for the effect 
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Table 6,4 Frequency of Communication (Linkage) Association with Size an d 
Location of School ' 





S impl e 


correlation 


Partial 


correlation 




coefficients 


coefficients 




Enrolment Location 


Enrolment^ 


Loca t i nn^ 


Teachers; planning jointly 
Teachers; working together 
o uDjecc V/O-orainator ; student 


- 10 
->34 


-•05 


-•03 
-•38 


-•09 
• 19 


welfare 
Subject Co-ordinator: 


-.51 


-•36 


-.40 


-•10 


curriculum 
Year level Co-ordinator: 


-.31 


-•30 


• 19 


-•15 


student welfare 
Year level Co-ordinator; 


• 17 


.26 


• 03 


• 20 


curriculum 
Principal: student welfare 
Principal: curriculum 


-•35 
-•41 

-^63 


-•30 
-•38 
-•49 


-•23 
-•27 
-•49 


-•13 
-•19 
-•21 


^ Controlling for location. 










Controlling for enrolment. 










Note: Coefficients significant 
underline-. • 


at the 


five per cent 


level have 


been 



of the location) and between the criterion and location (after a control was mace for the 
influence of school size}, On that basis it seemed that the influence on each of the 
Unkages represented by the variables shown in tliat table operated through school size 
rather than school location^ In terms of teachers working together, more frequent 
linkages with the subject co-ordinator about student welfare, with a year level 
co-ordinator about curriculum, and with the principal about both student welfare and 
curriculum, were reported in small compared with large schools^ In many of the 
subsequent analyses school size has been included rather than location because it seemed 
to be the more important explanatory characteristic^ 

Social char acteristics of the student body ^ The information presented in Table 6^3 
..uggested no consistent association between staff linkages and the socioeconomic status 
of the student bo^, although there was more work interdependence among teachers in 
schools serving students of lower socioeconomic status than in schools with students of 
high socioeconomic status. That also appeared to be true for schools with high 
proportions of their students from non-English-speaking backgrounds. Schools with a 
higher percentage of students of non-English-speaking background also had stronger links 
with the year level co-ordinator about student welfare and less strong links with the 
principal about those issues^ Given the lack of consistency in the pattern observed it is 
not possible to reach a simple interpretation of these results^ 




School characteristics and linkages; An integrftted view . In order to understand 
better the ways in which school characteristics were associated with patterns of linkage, 
a series of multiple regression analyses were conducted. In these analyses the dependent 
variables were the eight ir.eabures representing different types of linkage described in 
sections above. The independent variables were school size, school type and a composite 
measure of social background, 

Tji addition to using the eight measures of structural coupling between staff, a 
composite overall measure was formed as a summary measure. Seven of the eight 
separate measures correlated highly with the total and they were combined to give the 
overall composite. One of the measures (the student welfare in relation to the year level 
co^ordinator) did not correlate with the total and was not included in the composite 
measures of linkage in the school. It is possible that separate analyses using different 
combinations of components might provide more detailed results. This possibility will be 
explored in subsequent investigations. Results for the eight individual regression 
analyses and the analysis involving the composite general measure are shown in Table 6.5, 

Two types of statistic are shown in Table 6,5, The multiple regression coefficients 
indicate the extent to which the school characteristics included account for the variation 
in the linkage scores between schools. The standardized regression coefficients indicate 
how strongly each variable is related to the linkage score compared with the other 
variables in the equation. From the data referring to the separate linkag^e scores, it 
seemed that there was a general pattern of stronger linkages in smaller schools, after 
allowing for influence due to school type and the social background of students. The only 
linkages where there was no statistically significant association between school size and 
the criterion variable concerned teachers planning together and communication with the 
year level co-ordinator about student welfare. School type was a statistically significant 
influence on the linkages with the subject co-ordinator end with the principal regarding 
student welfare. In technical schools these links were reported to be stronger than in 
high schools. For only one of the defined linkages was there an association with the 
social background of students. Teachers were more likely to work together in schools 
with lower scores on this composite variable than in schools with higher scores. In other 
words there was more activity involving teachers working together reported in schools 
with students of lower socioeconomic status and with more students of a 
non-English-cpeaking background. 

On the overall composite measure of the strength of linkages within the schools, 
some 46 per cent of the variance could be attributed to differences in the characteristics 
of the schools. The most important of the influences was size. Stronger linkages were 
reported in smaller rather than larger schools. School type was also associated with the 
overall strength of the linkages, although the higher scores for technical schools arose 
mainly through the role of the subject co-ordinator and the principal in student welfare. 
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Table 6.5 School Characteristics and the Magnitude of Various Linkage Scores 



S tandardi zed regression coefficients 
for independent variables 



Dependent variable 



Mul tiple 



Enrolment^ 


S chool type^ 


Social background 
of students ^ 


correlation 
coefficient 


-.14 


-.04 


-.18 


.20 


-.43 


.18 


-.44 


.60 


-.49 


.61 


.01 


• 79 


-.31 


.00 


.03 


.31 


.14 


-.25 


-.15 


.32 


-.34 


,25 


-.02 


.42 


-.38 


.46 


.11 


.61 


-.63 


-.15 


.02 


.65 


-.56 


.37 


-.02 


.68 



00 
CO 



Teachers: planning jointly 

Teachers: working together 

Subject co-ordinator: student welfare 

Subject co-ordinator: curriculum 

Year level co-ordinator: student welfare 

Year level co-ordinator: curriculum 

Principal: student welfare 

Principal: curriculum 

Linkage 



a 
b 
c 

Note 



Enrolment based July 1984 data. 

School type coded as 1 for high schools and 2 for technical schools. 

The composite measure of the social background of students was formed as the sum of the standardized scores 
ot socioeconomic status and the percentage of students of non-English-speaking background. 
; Coefficients significant at the five per cent level have been underlined. 
Based on a weighted N of 48 (unweighted N = 51). 
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Table 6,6 Teachers' Views of Co-ordination; Frequencies and Means for 
Scale I terns 



I tem 


Percentage 
agreement^ 


Mean 
response 


There is extensive communication about the 
teaching process* 




^ . Jo 


Teachers consult with each other about their 
teaching. 




1,11. 


There is sufficient contact between different 
sections of the school in curriculum planning. 




9 1 1 


There is effective co-ordination of the 
curri culum . 


46 


2,31 


Teachers consult with subject co-ord inators 
about their teaching. 


65 


2.69 


There is extensive communication about the 
curriculum. 


39 


2.30 


Teachers consult with year level co-ordinators 
about their teaching. 


35 


2.20 



N = 1646 teachers. 

3 Indicates the percentage of respondents who either 'mostly agreed' or 
'definitely agreed' with the item. 



Co-ordination of the School Progra m 

Teachers in the study were asked to indicate the extent to which they saw the schools* 
teaching programs as co-ordinated. To do this, teachers indicated whether they agreed 
with seven statements about the co-ordination of teaching activities in the school- 
There were four possible levels of agreement available: definitely agree, mostly agree, 
mostly disagree, and definitely disagree. The approach was one adapted from a similar 
measure developed by Hoy (1979) for use in elementary schools. In examining the 
responses, both the pattern of individual item responses and the total scale scores were 
analysed. 

The General Pattern 

The teachers who responded to this questionnaire expressed mixed views about the 
extent of co-ordination of the teaching programs in their schools. Statistics relating to 
these views are contained in Table 6.6. Around 65 per cent of tiie responding teachers 
agreed (either ^definitely agreerf or ^mostly agreed*) that teachers consulted each other 
about their teaching and the same percentage indicated that teachers consulted with 
subject co-ordinators about their teaching. A little less than half (46 per cent) agreed 
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Table 6.7 Results of Regression Analysis of 


Co-ordination 


on Linkage 


and 


School Background Characteristics 




Dependent 


var iabl es^ 




Independent Linkage 


Co-ordina tion 


variables Metric. 


Stand. 


Me tri c . 


Stand. 


Social Background of Students^ -0.01 


-.02 


.01 


.14 


School Enrolment -0.02 


-.56 


00 


.10 


d 

Sch 1 Type 9.26 


.37 


-1.87 


-.55 


Linkage 




.06 


.46 


Multiple R .68 




.56 




Adjusted R^ .43 




.25 





^ Metric ^egression coefficients are designated as Metric. Standardized 
regression coefficients and designated as Stand. 

The composite measure of the social background of students was formed as 
the sum of the standardized scores of socioeconomic status and the 
percentage of students of non-English speaking background. 

^ Enrolment based July 1984 data 

School type coded as 1 for high schools and 2 for technical schools. 

Note: Coefficients significant at the five per cent level have been 
underlined , 

N = 51 schools weighted to be equivalent to 48 schools. 



with the statements that there was extensive communication about the teaching process 
or that there was effective co-ordination of the curriculum. Even fewer agreed with 
statements concerning more general aspects of co-ordination. Thirty-nine per cent 
agreed that there was extensive co-ordination of the curriculum, and 35 per cent agreed 
with the statements that there was sufficient contact between different sections of the 
school in curriculum planning and that teachers consulted with year level co-ordinators 
about their teaching. 

Relations with Linkages and School Characteristics 

In the introductory chapters it was postulated that more extensive linkages in the school 
would be associated with stronger co-ordination and that other school characteristics 
might also influence the strength of the co-ordination within the school. To explore 
these associations a set of multiple regression analyses was conducted using the schools 
as the unit of analysis. For the between-school analyses of linkages reported in the 
previous section, the two community schools have nol been included in the results 
presented. They were considered outliers from the general pattern and are discussed 
separately. 

The multiple regression analyses enable an examination of the associations bet" jen 
variables on an *other things equal basis\ Table 6.7 contains the results of the analyses 
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which were conducted and Figure CI displays those results in the form of a path 
diagram. From the results presented in Table 6,7 and Figure 6,1, it can be seen that the 
strength of co-ordination was related to the extensivjness of the linkages within the 
school, Whe.e the extent of Unkages was greater there was strong co-ordination 
reported, other things being equal. In addition, the extent of linkages was greater in 
smaller schools so that there was a transmitted effect of school size on co-ordination, 
although this effect was not large. There was no (direct effect of school size on 
co-ordination - all the influence was transmitted through the extensiveness of the 
linkages in the school. 

The other influence on co-ordination was type of school (representing high school 
or technical school). Other things equal there was a direct effect of type of school: 
teachers in technical schools perceived less co-ordination than teachers in high schools. 
However this direct effect was compensated by an indirect effect through which 
technical schools showed more extensive linkages and through which these more 
extensive linkages were associated with stronger co-ordination. The net result of these 
two competing paths was that on balance technical schools showed less strong 
co-ordination than high schools, at least according to the teachers in those schools. In 
other words the direct effect was stronger than the transmitted effect. There was no 
statistically significant influence of social background on linkage or co-ordination. 

Linkage and co-ordination . Having suggested that there was an overaU association 
between linkage and co-ordination, an examination was made of associations between 




Socia'' Background of Students 



Figure 6,1 Path Diagram Linking School Characteristics, Linkage, and 
Co-ordination 

Note: Only paths for which the regression coefficients were statistically 
significant have been shown. The sizes of the path coefficients 
provide an indication of the strength of the associations between 
variabl cs , 
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Tabic 6.8 Associations Between Components of Linkage and Co-ordination 

after Controlling for School Size, Type and Social Composition ^ 



Linkage 
component 


Partial correlation 
b 

coef f i ci ent 


S tandardized part i al 

b 

regression coefficient 


Teachers: planning jointly 


.22 


• 20 


Teachers: working together 


• 13 


• 15 


Subject Coord: welfare 


.07 


• 11 


Subject Coord: curriculum 


.11 


• 11 


Year Level: welfare 


• 22 


• 20 


Year Level: curriculum 


• 53 


• 52 


Principal: welfare 


.26 


.30 


Principal: curriculum 


• 43 


• 50 



Based on 51 schools (excludes two community schools) weighted to N = 48, 
Allowing for school size, school type and social composition. 



co-ordination and the different elements which made up the composite linkage score (see 
Table 6,8), It seemed that the observed association between linkage and co-ordination 
arose from the elements of the linkage score concerned with curriculum: the two 
strongest associations involved communication with the principal or vice-principal about 
curriculum matters and communication with a year level co-ordinator about curriculum 
matters. 

Overa]l, the variables in this analysis accounted for a moderately high proportion 
of the differences between schools in reported co-ordination. The value of the multiple 
correlation coefficient was 0,56 whichi indicates that in combination these variables 
accounted for about 31 per cent of the variance in school co-ordination scores. 

Type of school and co-ordination * To probe more extensively the nature of the 
observed difference in co-ordination between high schools and technical schools, the 
responses to each of the items consitituting the co-ordination scale were studied. Mean 
scores on each of the items have been shown in Table 6,9, On three of those items there 
were no differences between high schools and technical schools ('extensive 
communication about the teaching process*, ^teachers consult with each other about their 
teaching^ and ^teachers consult with year level co-ordinators about their teaching*). On 
the remaining four items there were statistically significant differences with higher 
scores being recorded for high schools. The four items were *there is sufficient contact 
between different sections of the school in curriculum planning*, *there is effective 
co-ordination of the curriculum*, *teachers consult with subject co-ordinators about their 
teaching*, and *there is extensive communication about the curriculum*. In other words 
the differences concerned the more broadly curriculum-oriented aspects of 
co-ordination. In passing, an apparent contradiction between these res^'lts r.nd those 
concerning the importance of the subject department in technica? schoo]s can be noted, 
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Table 6.9 Differences Between Types of School 


iu Teacher Perceptions 


of 


Co-ordina tion 




Mean 




I tern 


High 


Tech 


F ratio 


There is extensive communication about the 
teaching process. 


2.41 


2.29 


0 1 


Teachers consult with each other about their 
teaching. 


2.76 


2.65 


Z . / 


There is sufficient contact between different 
sections of the school in curriculum planning. 


2.26 


1.98 


9 .0 


There is effective co-ordination of the 
curricul um. 


2.44 


2.16 


8.6 


Teachers consult with subject co-ordinators 
about their teach inj5. 


2.75 


2.55 


10,7 


There is extensive communication about the 
curriculum. 


2.37 


2.16 


5.3 


Teachers consult with year level co-ordinators 
about their teaching. 


2.22 


2.09 


3.0 



N = 1646 teachers. 

The resolution of this can be seen in the results concerning linkages. There it was found 
that in technical schools there was more frequent communication about student welfare 
with the SLtoject co-ordinator than in high schools but no more frequent communication 
about curriculum. It is possible that the subject department could be important 
administratively and in terms of specifying the curriculum in that subject, but not 
necessarily fulfill a major role in linking the teaching activities of the department 
together, or linking those activities with other departments. 

General Patterns of Teacher Job Satisfaction 

Information about teacher job satisfaction was obtained from a component of the 
teacher questionnaire. That part of the teacher questionnaire contained 19 statements 
about different aspects of schools which could influence job satisfaction. Teachers who 
responded could indicate how satisfied they felt with regard to that aspect of teaching 
on a six point scale ranging from highly dissatisfied to highly satisfied. They were also 
given the option of indicating that the item was not relevant to them. 

These 19 statements had been included to measure job satisfaction in relation to 
three underlying aspects of teaching in schools; the organizational environments, 
^students and working conditions, 
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Summary statistics derived from the responses by teachers to the questions about 
job satisfaction have been recorded in Table 6,10, which detail for each of the items, the 
percentage of teachers who expressed satisfaction (slightly satisfied, moderately 
satisfied, or highly satisfied), the mean rating (based on teachers responses being 
assigned a score from 1 respresenting highly dissatisfied to 6 representing highly 
satisfied), and the standard deviation of the ratings given by teachers. In Table 6,10 the 
items (some have been abbreviated) have been listed in the three domains and, within 
each domain, in order of increasing levels of satisfaction, A mean rating of 3,5 
corresponded to the midpoint of the possible range and indicated roughly that half the 
teachers expressed satisfaction rather than dissatisfaction with that aspect of teaching, 
A mean rating of 4,3 roughly corresponded to three quarters of the teachers expressing 
satisfaction although the point ot correspondence would depend on the distribution of the 
responses to the particular item. 

More than half the teachers were not satisfied with the opportunities for useful 
in-service education. In Table 6,10 a similar item from the organizational environment 
scale (the provision of useful advice to assist you with problems you encounter in 
teaching) was also given a low average rating as a source of satisfaction. From these 
data it would appear that the area of in-service education and within school support for 
teachers is in need of attention, at least with regard to teacher job satisfaction. 

On other aspects of the organizational environment a clear majority expressed 
satisfaction. Seventy-one per cent, were satisfied with their involvement in decisions 
about school policy, and over 80 per cent were satisfied with the expectations held for 
them and their relationships with senior staff and other teachers. Almost all were 
satisfied with their freedom to select teaching methods including 61 per cent who were 
highly satisfied with this aspect of teaching. Most teachers expressed satisfaction with 
those aspects cf teacher job satisfaction most likely to be influenced by school 
organization. 

In terms of working conditions there were two other areas in which the level of 
satisfaction expressed by teachers was relatively low compared to other items. The first 
concerned resources. Only about half of the teachers were satisfied with the availability 
of ancillary staff. This result is consistent with the low level of provision of ancillary 
staff in Victorian government schools compared with those in other States (see Ainley, 
1982), The second item was concerned with the work load aspect of working conditions. 
Only sixty-one per cent were satisfied with the preparation time available to them. 
More than two thirds of the teachers expressed satisfaction with the remaining aspects 
of working conditions shown in Table 6,10, 

There was a spread in the levels of satisfaction expressed with the different items 
concerned with students. Almost all teachers were satisfied with their relationships with 
students. Thirty-four per cent were highly satisfied, 53 per cent were moderately 
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Table 6.10 Levels of Teacher Job Satisfaction 



Per cent 

Xtetn hean SD satisfied 
Organizational Environment 

The provision of useful advice ... 3.7 1.5 61 
Your involvement in decisions about 

school policy. 4.1 1.5 71 
The expectations of senior staff held 

for you as a tea'^her. 4.7 1.2 86 

Your relationship with senior staff ... 4.9 1.2 89 

Your relationships with other teachers ... 5.1 0*9 94 

Your freedom to select teaching methods . 5.5 0.8 97 



S tudents 



The attitudes of students towards learning. 


3.2 


1.4 


44 


The general behaviour of students in 








the school. 


3.5 


1.6 


51 


The ability level of students in your 








classes . 


3.9 


1.3 


64 


The average level of student achievement 








in your cl asses . 


4.0 


1.3 


68 


The general behaviour of students in 








your classes. 


4.3 


1.4 


75 


Your relationships with students. 


5.1 


1.0 


93 



Working Conditions; Workload 

The preparation time available during 

the school day. 3.8 1.6 61 

The amount of preparation and 
correction required of you. 
The number of hours of non- teaching 

duties each week. 4.2 1.5 70 

The number of hours you teach each week. 4.7 1.3 82 



4.0 1.4 68 



Working Conditions; Resources 

The opportunities for useful in-service 

education . 
The availability of ancillary staff 

to assist you. 
The availebility of library and a-v 

resources . 



N = 1646. 

satisifed, and a further six per cent were slightly satisifed with their relationship with 
students. On the other hand fewer than half were satisfied with the attitudes of students 
towards learning and barely half were satisfied with the general behaviour of students in 
the sch^A. It appeared that in terms of teacher job satisfaction teachers respond 
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3.1 1.6 44 

3.5 1.7 52 

4.4 1.5 77 



differently to different characteristics of the student population. Interestingly, although 
barely half were satisfied with the general behaviour of students in the school; three 
quarters were satisfied by the behaviour of students in the^r own classes. 

Influences on Teacher Job Satisfaction 

The study in fifty schools examined the way in v/hich background characteristics of 
schools and other influences were associated with each aspect of teacher job 
satisfaction. The early chapters of the report postulated an explicit Jink between 
perceptions of co-ordination and the satisf«.ction of teachers with the organizational 
environment. It was argued that, after an allowance was made for other factors, 
teachers would be more satisfied with the organizational environment if they perceived 
the school's program to be effectively co-ordinated. The other factors seen as 
potentially influencing co-ordination and job satisfaction with the organizational 
environment were background characteristics of the school and the linkages between 
staff. The model was outlined in Chapter 2 and that part of it which was relevant to 
co-ordination was examined earlier in this chapter. The present section extends that 
analysis to consider teacher job satisfaction. 

There was less discussion of the two remaining aspects of teacher job satisfaction 
in Chapter 2. However it was considered possible that teacher job satisfaction in 
relation to students could be related to the social background of the students in the 
school, or to other characteristics of the school (for example attitudes could differ 
between types of school, or the issues which gave rise to lack of satisfaction with 
student*? could be less of a problem where linkages were extensive and co-ordination was 
effective). Equally it was considered possible that school size could influence teachers^ 
satisfaction with their work load; or that effective co-ordination could lead to greater 
satisfaction with work load. 

Analysis 

The approach adopted for each of the three domains of teacner satisfaction was the 
same as outlined previously. Teacher scores were aggregated to give school mean scores 
and the resultant measures were then used in a between-school analysis. The two 
community schools were not included in the main analysis. Separate comment about the 
effect which would be observed if they had oeen included can be found at the end of the 
discussion of the results •'btained from the main analysis. Table 6.11 contains the results 
of the three regression analyses using measures of each of the aspects of teacher job 
satisfaction as the dependent variable. 
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Table 6.11 Results of Regression Analysis of Measures of Teacher Job 
Satisfaction on School Level and Background Influences^ 



Dependent variables 



Independent 
variables 



Satisfaction 1 
(Organizational 
environment ) 
Metric Stand. 



Satisfaction 2 
(Students) 
Metric Stand. 



Satisfaction 3 
(Workload) 
Metric Stand, 



School Type^ 

Enrolment^ 

Social Composition^ 


-,37 
,00 
.02 


-,10 
-,12 
,27 


-5.07 
.00 
.06 


-.68 
-.06 
.34 


-.24 
-.03 
.02 


-.07 
-.55 
.21 


Linkage 
Co-ordination 


,02 
.68 


,12 
,62 


.03 
.07 


.10 
.03 


-.03 
.10 


-.19 
.10 



Multiple correlation 
coefficient 



.84 



.80 



.60 



Based on a weighted sample of 51 schools (weighted N = 48). The two 
community schools have been excluded. 

School type is a dichotomous variable coded as 1 for high schools and 2 
for technical schools. 

Enrolment is based on Lhe July 1984 enrolment figures. 
Social composition is a composite measure which is the sum of the 
standardized scores for socioeconomic status and percentage of students 
of a non-English- speaking background. 

Coefficients sij^nificant at the five per cent level have been 

underlined. 



Note 



Satisfaction with the Organizational Environment 

The results presented in Table 6.il show two direct influences on teacher satisfaction 
with the organizational environment. First, there was a strong relationship between the 
effectiveness of co-ordination and job satisfaction, confirming what had been proposed in 
Chapter 2. Second, satisfaction with the organizational environment was higher in 
schools serving student populations of higher socioeconomic status and with fewer 
students of non-English speaking background. No other direct effects were statistically 
significant but those factors which were shown to influence co-ordination would have a 
transmitted effect on satisfaction with the organizational environment. In other words 
linkage and type of school would have influenced teacher satisfaction with the 
organizational environment because they each influenced the effectiveness of 
co-ordination. Proceedinf; one step further back in the chain of influence, school size 
would have influenced satisfaction with the organizational environment through its 
effect on linkage and co-ordination. The overall path coefficient for the indirect effect 
can be estimated from the product of the three individual path coefficients as -.16, The 
pattern has been illustrated in Figure 6,2, 
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Satisfaction with Students 

Two chexacteristics of schools were related to teacher job satisfaction with regard to 
students (see Table 6.11). First, as had been postulated, teacher satisfaction with 
students was higher in schools where students rated niore highly on the composite social 
background measure. There could be several plausable interpretations of this including 
the possibility that teachers find greater satisfaction teaching students of similar 
background to themselves, or the possibility that fewer visible discipline problems arise 
for teachers in schools located in areas of higher social status. Exploration of possible 
explanations remains as a prospect for further studies* Second, teacher satisfaction with 
students was lower in technical schools than high schools. It was not clear whether this 
was because the students in technical schools presented more problems than those in high 
schools or whether the teachers in the two systems had different attitudes to the same 
sort of students. Neither linkage nor co-ordinition was found to be significantly 
associated with teacher satisfaction with students. The overall pattern has been 
ill'istrated in Figure 6.3. 

Satisfaction with Work Load 

Teacher's satisfaction with their work load was higher in schools which were relatively 
smaller. Detailed results have been shown in Table 6.11 and illustrated in Figure 6.4. 
This effect of school size on job satisfaction was direct. It did not arise because of more 
extensive communication or perceived co-ordination. Although there is no readily 
apparent explanation for this observation, it could arise because less of a teacher's time 
is occupied in administration and management in smaller, as apposed to larger, schools. 
Associations between satisfaction with work load and either program co-ordination or 
the social composition of the school were not statistically significant. However, there 
was a tendency for higher levels of satisfaction to be recorded in schools serving more 
affluent populations. Detailed results have been shown in Table 6.11 and illustrated in 
Figure 6.4. 

The Effect cf Including the Two Community Schools 

It has been argued that the two community schools should be ommitted from the general 
between-school analysis of school management and co-ordination. This was because the 
extremely high values shown on the structural coupling measures tended to distort the 
general pattern which applied to the remaining schools. Since the community schools 
were also very small, their inclusion would have strengthened the observed relationship 
between school size and linkage. It was argued that the effect of including these schools 
could have been spurious sinc3 they were staffed by teachers who chose a particular 
mode of operation and were attended by students who chose a particular type of school. 
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School Type 



School 

Enrolment — -.56 



Social CocnpooitLon 




Figure 6.2 Path Diagram of Influences on Teacher Satisfaction with 
Organizational Environment 



School Type 



School 

Enrolment .56 




Social Composition 



Figure 6.3 Path Diagram of Influences on Teacher Satisfaction with Students 



School Type 




.56 

School 

Enrolment ' "-755 



Linkage .46 — ►Co-ordn. ►Satisfaction 3 



Social Composition 



Figure 6.4 Path Diagram of Influences on Teacher Satisfaction with Workload 
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In practice the inclusion of the two community schools in the analysis of co-ordination 
and teacher job satisfaction did not alter the main results obtained. 

In terms of the linkage and co-ordination analyses inclusion of the two community 
schools would have resulted in the elimination of the significant path between school 
type and linkage. In other words, with these schools grouped as high schools, technical 
'chools would not appear to have higher linkage scores than high schools. The other 
relationships remained present although the magnitude of some of the path coefficients 
was altered. 

The main relationships between school characteristics and the three aspects of 
teacher job satisfaction described above were not affected by the inclusion of the two 
community schools. However, given the small size of these schools, their very high 
linkage scores, and their higher than average scores on co-ordination and teacher job 
satisfaction, some additional paths were observed in the revised analysis. There was a 
significant direct path from school size to satisfaction with the organizational 
environment which suggested greater satisfaction in smaller schools. In addition there 
were significant (negative) paths from linkage to satisfaction with the organizational 
environment and to satisfaction with work loads; both of these were a consequence of 
the very high linkage scores in the community schools. Overall it seemed the results 
obtained from the analyses in which the community schools were excluded would not be 
altered greatly by their inclusion. 



In Summary 

The results presented in this chapter have concerned the frequency of communication 
among staff, the extent to which teachers perceived co-ordination of the teaching 
program as effective and teacher job satisfaction. In general topics concerned with 
student welfare (e.g. discipline, behaviour) were the most frequent subject of 
communication among staff. In terms of communication with staff in designated 
positions, it seemed that communication about student welfare was directed to both the 
year level cc-ordinator and the subject co-ordinator, but with the former being more 
frequently involved than the latter. Communication about curriculum was predominantly 
directed to the subject co-ordinator with the year leve; co-ordinator becoming involved 
infrequently. Communication with the principal or vice-principal about curriculum 
issues were very infrequent. Overall, teachers were divided about the effectiveness of 
co-ordination of the curriculum. Fewer than half agreed with the propositions that there 
was sufficient contact between different sections of their school, that there was 
effective co-ordination of the curriculum, and that there was extensive communication 
about the curriculum. On the other hand, a clear majority agreed that teachers 
consulted with their subject co-ordinators and with other teachers about their teaching. 
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The issue of co-ordination in these secondary schools appeared to concern the litting 
together of different elements rather than coordination within those elements. 

There were differences between schools in the extent to which teachers saw 
co-ordination as effective and the frequency of communication. Effective co-ordination 
was influenced by the frequency of interaction between staff at different levels. The 
frequency of interaction, as reflected in linkage scores in .the present study, was greater 
in smaller schools. On the basis of these data it would seem that ^other things equar, the 
smaller the school the more extensive were pattern of communication and teacher 
perceptions of the strength of co-ordination. The evidence concerning school type is 
more difficult to interpret, but given the nature of the types of sc lool it might suggest 
that the existence of strong subject departments could in some ways impede the 
effective overall co-ordination of the program, if there are not other forms of 
co-ordination. Exploration of those other ways of linking the work of subject 
departments through both qualitative studies and more fine grained quantitative analyses 
should be high on the research agenda. For example, there was a suggestion in the data 
that the linkage score might be separated into two components; one involving 
communication with management and the year level co-crdinator about curriculum 
matters, and the other involving the subject co-ordinator and other teachers. It is 
possible that the aspect of linkage which contributes must to perceived co-ordination 
could be the former of these. Further study of this possible relationship is still required. 

In general it appeared that perceived co-ordination of the school program 
influenced teacher satisfaction with the organizational environment. The more effective 
the co-ordination, the higher was the level of this component of teacher job 
satisfaction. Even though the issue of which is cause and which is effect may be 
debated, the association between these two aspects of schooling has been established in 
these data. On theoretical grounds argued in Chapter 2 it seems most appropriate to 
view the direction as being that implied by the statement above. In the present study 
co-ordination measures were based on a scale which asked about issues related to 
curriculum and teaching: it did not refer to administrative or management issues. 
Co-ordination was related to school type and linkage between staff and through linkage, 
to school size and type. School size had a transmitted influence on teacher job 
satisfaction with the organizational environment through co-ordination, and a direct 
influence on satisfaction with work load. The direction of both influence was such that 
teachers in smaller schools recorded higher levels of satisfaction. 

Teacher satisfaction with sludents was not influenced by either of the school level 
influences, co-ordination and linkage, but was influenced directly by the type of school 
and the social background of the student population. Teachers in technical schools were 
less satisfied with students than were teachers in high schools. Such a result could 
reflect differences in the nature of the students attending each type of sonool or 



differences in the views that teachers hold of their students, or both. An allowance was 
made for the effect of the social background of students but students could differ in 
ways other than this. 

Teacher job satisfaction should not be discussed as an ephemeral issue of little 
consequence for educational outcomes. Levels of teacher satisfaction have long term 
consequences for the operation of the education system, '^he analyses presented in this 
chapter identified low levels of satisfaction with the opportunities for useful in-service 
education and with the provision of useful advice about teaching problems. These are 
issues to which policy initiatives could be directed. Moreoever, the analyses of 
differences in teacher satisfaction between schools suggested that extensive 
communication and effective co-ordination in relation to curriculum policy were 
associated with higher levels of teacher satisfaction. That is an issue which could be 
addressed by schools themselves. 
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CHAPTER 7 



STUDENTS* QUALITY OF SCHOOL LIFE 



Chapter 1 drew attention to the fact that the experience provided in government 
secondary schools occupied a significant component of the life of a large segment of the 
population. It was argued, after Jencks et ah (1972), t^at such exfc>erience deserved 
consideration in its own right as well as in tern-s of immediate and long term outcomes. 
The present chapter addresses the issue of the quality of students* school lives. 

Student perceptions of the quality of their school life were measured with the 
ACER Quality of School Life Questionnaire (Williams and Batten, 1981) which was 
described in Chapters 2 and 3, In brief, that instrument consisted of 40 statements 
prefaced by the stem *my school is a place where Students were asked to indicate 
the e:. ^nt to which they agreed with those statements on a foiu- point Likert scale. The 
items were structured to assess students* views of the qualit / of school life in a general 
positive sense (positive affect), a general negative sense (r.egative affect), and in five 
specific domains (teachers, opportunity, achievement, status, and identity). These 
domains and the corresponding subscales were described in Chapters 2 and 3. Analyses 
conducted as part of the present study and described in Appendix 1 confirmed the 
structure of the questionnaire. 



Overall summary statistics for the student quality of school life responses nave been 
shown in Table 7,1, For each item, the mean on a four point response scale has been 
shown (the higher the mean rating tb? greater the level of satisfaction with the item) 
together with the percentage of students who ^definitely agreed* or *mostly agreed* with 
the statement. The results presented in Taole 7,1 were based on a weighted analysis so 
that they reflected the views of the population of Victorian government secondary school 
students. An anu^ysis based on school means would have given a slightly different 
pattern of results since schools were not of equal size. 

The most general dimension of the quality of school life was that designated 
positive affect. On average across the five items representing that domain some two 
thirds of students agreed that thost statements described their school. Four students out 
of five agreed that their school was a *place where they liked learning* and three quarters 
agreed that they felt *proud to be a student* at their school. On the other hand, only half 
agreed that their school was *a place where they liked to go each day*, and only 60 per 
cent agreed that learning was a lot of fun*. Whether those results are interpreted as 
satisfactory or not depends on whether attention is focused on the fact that a majority 



The Pattern of Student Responses 
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Tabic 7.1 Qu plity of School Life Surnmary Statistics; All Year Levels, 
Fifty School Study^ 1984 



My School is A Place Where .... 




Per cent 


Mean 


agreement 


Postive Affect Items (Av . mean = 2.72, % agree = 67.0) 






I like learning 


3.04 


82.0 


I get enjoyment from being there 


2.70 


65.1 


I really like to go each day 


2.42 


51.0 


I feel proud to be a student 


2.91 


76.7 


I find that learning is a lot of fun 


2.62 


60.3 


Negative Affect Items (Av . mean = 1.96, % agree - 24.1) 






I feel depressed 


2.03 


25. 7 


I feel res tless 


2.18 


32. 1 


I feel worried 


1.99 


25.6 


I feel lonely 


1.64 


12.7 


I get upset 


1.97 


24.3 


Teachers Items (Av. mean = 2*90, % agree = 76.6) 






teachers help m<i to do my best 




70 0 


teachers Pive mp hhp m flrW<; T Hocot-t/o 


J . U J 


0 1 1 


teachers listen to what I sav 




in 1 


teachers are fair and just 


2.79 


73.3 


teachers take a personal interest in helping me ... 


2.76 


67.0 


teachers treat me fairly in class 


3.06 


89.8 


Status Items (Av. mean = 2.57, /« agree = 57.9) 






people look up to me 


2.41 


47 fy 


I feel important 


2. 50 


S9 fi 

Ji- * u 


I know people think a lot of me 


2.52 


55.1 


I feel proud of myself 


2.70 


64.9 - 


other people care what I think 


2.55 


58.0 


I am treated with respect by other students 


2.73 


69.5 


Identity Items (Av. mean = 3.14, % agree = 86.6) 






I feel it is easy to go. to know other people 


3 .20 


ft? s 


other students are very friendly 


J • uo 


0 9 A 


other students accept me as I am 




JD . J 


I get on well with the other students in my class 


3.29 


91.8 


I learn to get along with other people 


3.19 


89.4 


mixing with other people helps me to understand myself 


3.04 


81.9 


Opportunity Items (Av. mean = 3.10, % agree = 80.9) 






the things I am taught arc worthwhile learning 


3.02 


80.4 


the things I learn are important to me 


3.31 


QO 6 


the work I do is good preparation for my future 


3.10 


80. 6 


the things I learn will help me in my adult life 


3.2i 


85.5 


I am given the chance to do work that really interests me 


2.73 


64.1 


I have acquired skills that will be of use to me ... 


3.23 


84.6 


Achievement Items (Av . mean = 3.03, % agree = 82.4) 






I know I can do well enough to be successful 


3.25 


90.3 


I really get involved in my school work 


2.89 


77.3 


I know how to cope with the work 


3.06 


85.6 


I have learnt to work hard 


3.01 


78.3 


I always achieve a satisfactory standard in my work 


3.13 


86.2 


X am a success as a student 


2.87 


75.4 
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Based on weighted responses of 84j4 students from 53 schools across all 
year levels . 
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agreed with the statements or on the fact that a significant minority disagreed with 
Sonne statements. This report does not canvass the criteria which might provide the 
basis for such a judgement. Rather it seeks to explore factors which might influence 
differences in student responses. 

On average one quarter of the students agreed with the negative aftect items. Of 
these items the highest level of agreement was recorded for the item *my school is a 
place where I feel restless* and the least agreement was recorded for 'my school is a 
place where I feel lonely^ Once again there is not a clear criterion for deciding what is 
an acceptable level of agreement for these items, although many would no doubt feel 
that one quarter of students agreeing with these items is too high. 

Of the specific domains the highest levels of satisfaction were found in the identity 
items (e.g. *my school is a place where I learn to get along with other pec >le'). Typically 
nearly 87 pe»* cent of students agreed with these statements. The lowest levels of 
satisfaction were found in the status items (e.g. *my school is a place where other people 
care what I thinkO with an average agreement rate of 58 per cent was recorded. Fewer 
than half the students saw their school as a place where people looked up to them and 
only a little more than half saw their school as a place where they felt important. Items 
from the other specific domains recorded an average agreement rate between these two 
extremes. 

On average, a little over four students in every five agreed with the statements 
from the opportunity and achievement domains. From the opportunity items, the lowest 
agreement rate was 84 per cent for the statement *my school is a place where I am given 
the chance to do work that really interests me* and the highest agreement rate was 91 
per cent for the statement *rny school is a place where the things I learn are important to 
me*. On achievement, the lowest rating was 76 per cent for the item *my school is a 
place where I am a success as a student* and the highest was 90 per cent agreement with 
the item *my school is a place where I know I can do well enough to be successful*. 

Items concerned with relations with teachers attracted agreement from about 
three quarters of students. The lowest agreement rating was 67 per cent and referred to 
the statement *my school is a place where teachers take a personal interest in helping me 
with my school work*. The highest level of agreement on the 'teachers* items was the 90 
per cent recorded for the statement *my school is a place where teachers treat me fairly 
in class*. It is interesting by way of speculation to link the idea contained in the *lowest 
agreement* item in this domain (personal interest) with the second lowest (... teachers 
listen to what I say) and the generally low levels of agreement recorded on the status 
items. A plausible interpretation could be that the pattern of response reflects a lack of 
sufficient personal recognition of students within the schools being studied. 
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Quality of School Life and Student Characteristics 



As outlined in Chapter 2 the study envisaged an examination of the influence of four 
student characteristics on the quality of school life. These four characteristics were 
socioeconomic background, ethnic background, sex, and year leveL The analyses of the 
influence of thes'i factors were conducted to allow for the possibility that these factors 
could influence student views of the quality of school life simultaneously or 
interactively. Results presented are of two forms. One form is of the 'other things 
equal' type in which the effect presented is that which remains after allowing for the 
influence of the other characteristics, A second form is the unadjusted form which 
makes no allowance for the simulatenous influence of other variables on the quality of 
school life. 

An Overview 

Initially a series of analyses of variance were conducted, each vvith one of seven quality 
of school life subscales as the dependent variables. The independent variables were sex, 
ethnic background (coded in seven categories according to father's country of birth) and 
year level. Socioeconomic status, as reflected by father's occupation, was included as a 
covariate. The a*ialyses of variance indicated which effects were statistically 
significant, and the corresponding multiple classification analysis indicated the net 
effect size. For the covariate, an indication of effect size was provided by the 
unadjusted regression coefficient. For the other ^^ariables effect size was represented 
overall for each variable by the beta coefficient (though this is not an exact estimate), 
and for each category within the variable by thi- adjusted deviation from the r-and 
mean. The advantage of this form of analysis was that it allowed for non-linear effects 
and provided measures of effect size for non linear relationships. 

Results of the analyses are shown in Table 7,2, None of the interaction tJerms was 
statistically significant and so they have not been recorded in the table. The table 
records effect sizes as defined in the paragraph above. Those effects which were 
statistically significant on the basis of an F-test, after adjusting for clustering in the 
sample design (see Appendix 1), have been underlined. From these results it can be seen 
that the most general influence on the quality of school life scores was the student's year 
level, Yea^ level was an influence on quality of school life for five of the seven 
subscales with only status and identity being unrelated to that characteristic. Sex was a 
significant influence on two of the subscales; positive affect and identity. Ethnic 
background was also related to two of the quality of school life subscales; positive 
affect and status. Socioeconomic background was not related to any of the quality of 
school life si'bscales. 
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Table 7.2 Adjusted Net Effective Size Estimate for Various Influences on 
Student Quality of School Life ScaTe Scores^^^ 







Quality of s 


chool life 


scale scores 








Main 


effect 






S cale 


Co-variate 
d 

SES Ethnicit 


e 

y 


f 

Sex 


Year^ 


Multiple 

correlation 

coefficient 


Postive affect 

Teachers 

Status 

Opportunity 

Identity 

Achievement 

Negative affect 


-.01 
.10 
-.03 
-.02 
-.04 
.03 
-.04 


.14 
.06 
.11 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 




.08 
.03 
.03 
.04 
.12 
.00 
.03 


.19 
.13 
.06 
.24 
.06 
.22 
.21 


.24 
.16 
.13 
.25 
.15 
.23 
.23 


^ Effect size 


estimate is 


the raw regres 


si on 


coefficient for 


the 



co-variate and the beta coefficient for the independent variables. 
Net effect significant at the five per cent level after correction for 
the design effects in the sample have been underlined. No interaction 
terms were statistically significant. Design effect factors have been 
tabulated in Appendix 1, 
N = 8464 cases. 

Based on the six point ANU scale of fathers' occupation (Broom et al 
1975). 

Coded in seven categories according to fathers' country of birth: 
Australia, other English speaking, Northern Europe, Southern Europe, 
Eastern Europe, Asia and other. 

Males have been coded as 1 and females have been coded as 2. 
Coded as six categories from Year 7 to Year 12. 



Year Level 

Of all the student characteristics included in the present study, the most rorvasive in its 
effect on the student quality of school life was year level. Mean subscale scores for 
each year level have been recorded in Table 7.3, with adjusted deviations from the grand 
mean being shown in Table 7.4. There is little difference in the pattern of the two sets 
of results. The variation in subscaie scores across year levels has been shown 
diagrammatically in Figure 7.1. Four patterns were evident in the results observed: 

1. Mean scores on two of the subscales, status and identity, showed no 
significant difference across the year levels. 

2. On the two scales designated as positive affect and teacher- ^jtudent 
relationships, 'U-shaped* curves were observed with mean scores declining through 
the middle years before rising again by Year 12 (where there is a more selected 
population). Positive affect scores reached a minimum in Years 9 and 10 before 
rising through Year 11 to Year 12 but not regaining the level recorded for Year 7. 
Teacher-student relations scores declined from Year 7 through Year 8, flattened at 
a minimum value over Years 9, 10, and 11, befor^ rising to a maximum in Year 12. 



Tab)e 7.3 Quality of School Life Scores by Year Level 



Year 


Positive 












N ega t i ve 


level 


affect 


Teach. 


Status 


Opport . 


Identity 


Achieve . 


affect 


7 


14.7 


17.9 


13.0 


20.0 


19.1 


16.0 


9.3 


8 


14.1 


17.4 


12.8 


19.3 


19.0 


15.8 


9.2 


9 


13.1 


16.7 


12.4 


18.4 


18.9 


15.4 


9.4 


10 


13.3 


17.1 


12.5 


18.3 


18.7 


15.2 


9.7 


11 


13.2 


17.4 


12.7 


18.0 


18.8 


14.8 


10.3 


12 


13.8 


18.1 


12.9 


17.5 


18.7 


14.6 


10.9 


F Ratio 50.8** 


27.0* 


7.7 


92 . 3** 


3.9 


63.7** 


64.1** 


eta2 


.031 


.017 


.005 


.055 


.002 


.038 


.039 



Mean scores based on a weighted between student analysis of 8464 
students . 

Significant at the one per cent level after allowing for clustering 
effects in the sample. 

Significant at the five per cent level after allowing for clustering 
effects in the sample. 



a 

** 

it 



3. For the opportunity and achievement subscales there was a steady decline in 
scores over the six years of secondary schooling from Year 7 to Year 12. The 
decline was greatest for the opportunity subscale with the difference between the 
Year 7 mean and the Year 12 mean being approximately two-thirds of a standard 
deviation. For the achievement subscale the decline was a little over one half of a 
standard deviation. These scales were the most curriclum relalv^d subscales of the 
quality of school life questionnaire. Opportunity referred to the extent which 
students perceived what they were learning as being relevant to them and 
achievement referred to the extent which students felt they were successful in 
school work. 

4. Scores on the negative affect subscale increased from Year 7 to Year 12 
indicating that unfavourable attitudes to this aspect of school life were more 
prevalent in the later years. For this subscale the difference between the means 
for Year 7 and Year 12 was approximately one half of a standard deviation. 

Table 7.3 also contains an indication of the unadjusted effect size for the influence 
of year level on quality of school life. The statistic provided is 'eta squared' and it 
indicates the proportion of the variance in the criterion which could be attributable to 
differences in year level. For opportunity five and one half per cent of the variance was 
attributable to differences in year level among the students. For achievement and 
negative effect the figure was just under four per cent, and three per cent of the 
variance in positive affect was associated with differences in year level. For the other 
subscales the effect sizes were smaller than these. Clearly factors other than year level 
influence student's quality of school life, but differences in year level contribute a small 
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Table 7.4 



Variation of Quality of S chool Life Scale Scores Across Year Leve ls Expressed as Adjusted Deviations 
from a Grand Mean 



Scale 



Postive affect 

Teachers 

Status 

Opportunity 

Idenitity 

Achievement 

Negative affect 



Grand 
mean 



13.7 
17.5 
12.7 
18.7 
19.0 
IS. 4 
9.7 



Adjusted deviation^ from grand mean 



0.2 
1.4 
0.1 
0.8 
-0.5 



Year level 
9 10 



0.1 
0.7 
0.3 
0.6 
-.07 



-0.2 
-0.2 
-0.1 
0.1 
-0.3 



-9.2 
-0.3 
-0.1 
-0.2 
0.0 



0.0 
-0.7 
-0.1 
-0.5 

0.5 



12 



1.0 0.5 -0.6 -0.4 -0.6 0.0 
0.5 0.1 -0.7 -0.3 -0.1 0.6 



0.2 
-1.1 
-0.2 
-0.8 

1.2 



Comment on pattern across 
year levels^ 



U shaped cur^e 

U shaped curve 

No significant variation 

Steady decline 

No significant variation 

Steady decline 

Steady increase (i.e. gets 

less favourable) 



SrbL'u^ro:^? a'l: Classificaaon Analysis „ith the deviation adjusted for socioeconomic background, 
See Figure 7.1. 



o 
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Deviation 
scoic 





Figure 7.1 Trends in Quality of School Life Scores Across Year Levels 

Note: Data are presented as adjusted deviations from the grand mean in 
standard deviation units. 
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but significant amount to the variance in some of the subscales. By way of comparison it 
should be remember(K3 that the relationship between socioeconomic status and 
achievement of individuals has been based on a range of correlation coefficients for 
which the median value was 0.22 (White, 1980), a figure which corresponds to about five 
per cent of the variance. 

An unresolved issue remains in that the decline in the opportunity and achievement 
subscale scores over year levels could be due to older students becoming more critical or 
to the curriculum not being so suitable for the diversified interests which they have 
developed. However, it can be observed that there was not a steady decline in scores on 
other subscales. For identity and status there was no chenge over year levels and for 
positive affect and 'teachers', the minimum levels were recorded for the middle rather 
than the senior school years. If students were simply becoming more critical as they 
progressed through school one might expect a similar pattern of decline for each 
subscale. It could therefore be suggested that at least part of the decline in the scores 
on the two curriculum -related subscales might to attributable to the curriculum 
becoming less appropriate as students* aptitudes became more differentiated. 

Ethnic Background 

In the results presented in Table 7.2 it was observed that ethnic background had a 
statistically significant net influence (other things being equal) on two quality of school 
life subscales; positive affect and status. Table 7.5 contains the mean scores on each 
subscale for seven categories of ethnic background and Table 7.6 contains the deviations 
from the grand mean after adjustment for socioeconomic background, sex, and year 
level. On the most general of the subscales, positive affect (e.g. *my school is a place 
where I get enjoyment from being thereO> students whose fathers originated from 
southern, or eastern, Europe or Asia rated their school more favourably than did students 
whose father was from Australia, another English speaking country, or northern Europe. 
The result is consistent with the interpretation of other research presented in Chapter 2. 

On the status subscale (e.g. 'my school is a place where I know people think a lot of 
me'), it was t.iosc whose father originated in a southern European country who rated 
their school experience more highly than did other students. Over all groups the 
differences on tne status subscale were statistically significant at the five per cent 
significance level. On the other subscales, between-group differences were not 
statistically significant overall. On these remaining subscales, except for negative 
affect, the trend was for students of southern European background to rate school life 
more favourably than students of an Australian or other English speaking background. 
Students of an Asian background responded in similar manner to those of a southern or 
eastern European background except on the identity scale (e.g. 'my school is a place 
other students accept me as I am'). On all the positively oriented subscales the tendency 
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Table 7,5 Mean Quality of School Life Scale Scores Across Ethnic Groups 







Other 


















English 


Northern 


Southern 


Eastern 






F 


Scale 


Aust • 


Speaking 


Europe 


Europe 


Europe 


Asian 


Other 


ratio^ 


Postive affect 


13.5 


13.4 


13.2 


14.3 


14.0 


15.2 


14.2 


25.5 


Teachers 


17.4 


17.5 


17.2 


17.4 


17.6 


18.1 


18.5 


3.8 


Status 


12.6 


12.5 


12.2 


13.3 


12.9 


12.8 


13.4 


14.4 


Opportunity 


18.6 


18.6 


18.2 


18.6 


18.6 


19.1 


18.9 


2.3 


Identity 


18.8 


18.8 


18.6 


19.2 


18.9 


18.5 


19.0 


5.1 


Achievement 


15.4 


15.2 


15.0 


15.4 


15.5 


15.6 


16.0 


3.3 


Negative affect 


9.6 


9.8 


9.4 


10.1 


10.0 


10.5 


9.7 


11.0 



F ratio values underlinsd indicate a significant between group difference at the five percent level, after 
an allowance has been made for design effects. The critical value for an adjusted F ratio is be 2.1. 



Table 7.6 Variation 


of Quality 


of School 


Life Scale 


Scores Across 


Ethnic Groups Expressed 


as Adjusted 




Deviations 


from a Grand Mean 




















Northern 


Southern 


Eastern 






Grand 


Scale 


Aust . 


Eng. 


Europe 


Europe 


Europe 


Asi an 


Other 


mean 


Postive affect* 


-.21 


-.31 


-.49 


.65 


• 39 


I. US 


0^72 


13.7 


Teachers 


-.02 


-.02 


-.37 


-.10 


• 26 


.61 


\A6 


17.5 


Status* 


-•11 


-.18 


-.48 


.61 


• 05 


.12 


.98 


12.7 


Opportunity 


-•08 


-.04 


-.36 


.25 


• 03 


.70 


.52 


18.7 


Identity 


-•07 


-.06 


-.27 


• 38 


.19 


-•25 


.24 


19.0 


Achievement 


-•02 


-.26 


-.33 


• 21 


• 16 


.30 


.78 


15.4 


Negative affect 


-.12 


.13 


-.32 


• 27 


• 22 


• 51 


-•34 


9.7 



Number of cases 3769 749 322 988 339 254 60 



* Denotes significant difference at the five percent level across the ethnic groups designated, after 
allowance for other factors and adjustment for design effects. 
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was for students of a northern European background to rate school life less favourably 
than other students. 

Negative affect scores (e.g. my school is a place where I feel worried) showed a 
different pattern of relations with ethnic background to the subscale scores discussed 
above. Even though in the between group differences were not statistically significant 
after allowing for other influences, the F ratio was significant when no such adjustment 
was made. Negative affect scores of students of southern or eastern European 
background were a little higher than those of other students. For this subscale a higher 
score suggests a less favourable rating of the school experience; a result /vhich tends to 
be in accord with popular views. At this point it is nov oossible to explain this finding 
but the result does appear worthy of further investigation since it refers to a different 
aspect of school life and shows a different trend to the other components of the quality 
of school life. 

>. Sex of Student 

There were two subscales on which there were net significant associations with sex. On 
both the positive affect (e.g. 'my school is a place where I get enjoyment from being 
thereO and Identity subscales (e.g. 'my school is a place where I feel it is easy to get to 
know other people*) females rated school life more favourably than did males. The 
differences between males and females on positive affect and identity were clearly 
statistically significant but corresponded to an effect size of less than half a standard 
deviation. Observed differences on these subscales would be consistent with the view 
noted in Chapter 2 tiiat females tend to emphasize connectedness in networks of 
relationships and that niales tend to emphasize individuation. Mean scores and adjusted 
deviations from the grand mean for each subscale are shown in Table 7.7. 

For teacher-student relations there was a tendency, which did not quite reach 
statistical signifigance, for females to rate this aspect of the quality of school life more 
highly than males. On the other hand females also tended to record higher ratings on the 
negative affeet scale than males, a result which corresponds to a less favourable view of 
that aspect of school. There was also a tendency for females to rate opportunity less 
favourably than males. 

Socioeconomic Background 

None of the subscale scores was significantly associated with the socioeconomic 
background of students (see Table 7.2). 
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Table 7.7 Mean Quality of School Life Scores by S 



Mean score Adjusted deviations^ 

Male Female ratio Male Female 

Postive affect 13.4 14.0 66.0 - 26 23 

Teachers 17.2 17 .6 20. 5^ -*i2 'n 

12.7 12.7 0.9 .OP -*07 

Opportunity 18.7 18.5 10.3 13 -*12 

^^^"tity 18.5 19.2 115.3 -!36 *33 

Achievement 15.3 15,3 —^J _ 

Negative affect 9.6 9.9 13. 9^ -.n 



F ratio values indicate whether the difference between groups is 

statistically significant. Values underlined are significant at the 

five per cent level after allowance for design effects in the sample. 

The critical value if no adjustment was made would be 3.8. 

Figures shown are adjusted deviations from the grand mean'after allowing 

for the effects of socioeconomic status, ethnic background, and Year 

level. 

Difference just fails to reach significance after allowing for design 
effects in the sample. 
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School Organizational Features and Quality of School Life 

In this section the influence of two organizational features of schools on students^ quality 
of school Ufe are examined. The first is a background characteristic, the type of school, 
and the second is a school organizational feature which was of interest to the study, the 
existence of vertical grouping in the middle school years. 

Type of School 

The main interest in this section of the study concerned the differences between high 
schools and technical schools. For each year level on each of the seven quality of school 
life scales, scores by students from high schools were compared with those from 
technical schools. Mean scores have been recorded in Table 7.8. There were a few 
differences in the perceptions of the quality of school life scores recorded by students in 
high and technical schools. Students from high schools scored more highly on the 
identity subscale (statisticaUy significant in Years 7 to 10) and on several year levels 
recorded higher scores on the positive affect subscale (Years 7, 8 and 10). However these 
differences could have been associated with a greater percentage of females and 
:.tudents of non-English-speaking background in high as opposed to technical schools. 
There was a tendency for students from technical school to score more highly on the 
opportunity subscale (which referred to the relevance of the curriculum to the student) 
than high schoji students but tlie difference was statisticaUy significant only at Year 10. 
In general there was no clear pattern of difference between high schools and technical 



« 7.8 Quality of School Life Scores by Type of School; Between Student Analysisa 









Positive 
affect 


Teacher 


Status 


Opportunity 


Identity 


Achie veme nt 


Negative 
affect 


Year 


7 


High 

Technical 


14.8 
14.2 


18.0 
17.5 


13.0 
12.8 


19.9 
20.1 


19.2* 
18.4 


16.1 
15.7 


9.2 
9.7 


Year 


8 


High 

Technical 


14.3* 
13.4 


17.6* 
16.8 


12.8 
12.6 


19.2 
19.5 


19.2* 
18.5 


15.9* 
15.5 


9.1 
9.5 


Year 


9 


High 

Technical 


13.3 
12.8 


16.8 
16.5 


12.4 
12.4 


18.2* 
19.0 


19.0 
18.4 


15.^ 
15.2 


9.5 
9.2 


Year 


10 


High 

Technical 


13.6* 
12.5 


17.4 
16.4 


12.7* 
12.1 


18.2 
18.5 


18.9* 
18.1 


15.2 
15.0 


9.6 
9.8 


Year 


11 


High 

Technical 


13.4* 
12.5 


17.5 
17.0 


12.7 
12.6 


17.9 
18.1 


18.8 
18.5 


14.9 
14.6 


10.4 
9.9 


Yeai 


12 


High 

Technics 1 


13.8 
13.6 


18.1 
18.3 


12.9 
13.0 


17.4 
18.9 


18.7 
18.6 


14.6 
14.6 


11.0* 
9.4 


a 
* 


Based on a weighted between student analysis 
Difference significant at the five per cent 


level after 


allowing for 


clustering in 


the sample. 
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schools in the quality of school life response of the students, despite the differences »a 
orientation of the schoools and the differences in aspects of school co-ordination and 
teacher satisfaction noted previously in this cht^pter. Differences between high schools 
and technical schools are examined further as part of a between-school multivariate 
analysis in a later section of the chapter. 

Vertical Grouping 

In Table 7,9 results have been reported comparing the responses of stuoents from schools 
with some vertical grouping with those from schools with no vertical grouping. Overall 
there was little d' Terence between views of the quality of school life held by students in 
vertically grouped structures and their peers in more traditional horizontal year level 
structures. However, within this general pattern the youngest year level (Year 8) there 
was a suggestion that in terms of identity and status those in the year level grouping may 
have been a little more favourably inclined but the difference was very small. 

Curriculum at Year 12 

Most of the Year 12 students in the fifty school study were enrolled in high schools with 
relatively few being in technical schools. High school students were enrolled in four 
types of program: a cou'^se consisting of VISE Group 1 subjects, a course which combined 
VISE Group 1 and Group 2 subjects, a course consisting of VISE Group 2 subjects, and an 
approved Group 2 study structure. Students from Year 12 in technical schools were 
enrolled in either the Technical Year 12 program or a set of VISE Group 2 subjects. In 
practice some students from one school combined VISE Group 2 subjects with 
school-developed (not accredited) subjects. For the analyses in these sections, these 
students have been classified with those undertaking a set of VISE Group 2 subjects. 
There were no students from the Tertiary Orientation Program who responded to the 
survey. 

In all courses there would have been some attrition over the year but the level of 
attrition was greater for the Technical Year 12 program. That program sets out to help 
students find employment over the course of the year, so that the extent that students 
leave the course for that purpose is a measure of its success in that area. When 
interpreting the results of the present study, it needs to be remembered that the data 
were based on those students who remained at school in October 1984, 

An Overview 

In Table 7,10 mean subscale scores for students in six types of Year 12 course have been 
recorded. The results in that table have been based on weighted data but there were 
only a few minor differences from the unweighted analysis. The responses for VISE 
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Table 



7.9 Quality of School Life Scores by Vertical Grouping; Between Student Analysis^ 



Year 8 



Year 9 





Vert. 


Not vert.. 


Vert. 


Not vert 




group 


group 


group 


group 


Positive affect 


13.6 


14.0 


13.4 


13.3 


Teachers 


17.1 


17.4 


17.4 


16.9 


Status 


12.1 


12.7 


12.5 


12.6 


Opportunity 


18.8 


19.3 


18.2 


18.7 


Identity 


18.5 


18.9 


18.8 


18.8 


Achievement 


15.4 


15.7 


15.3 


15.6 


Negative affect 


9.3 * 


9.2 


9.6 


9.5 


N 


314 


1350 


443 


1073 



Year 10 



Vert, 
group 



Not vert, 
group 



13.4 
17.0 
12.6 
18.2 
18.6 
15.1 
9.9 



Based on an unweighted analysis for reasons outlined in Chapter 3. 



696 



13.3 
17.3 
12.5 
18.3 
18.7 
15.1 
9.6 



799 



Year 11 



Vert. 

group 



13, 
17. 
12. 
17. 
18. 
14. 
10. 



4^3 



13.2 
17.4 
12.7 
18.0 
18.9 
14.9 
10.2 



772 
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Table 7,10 Quality of School Life Scores for Year 12 Students in Different Cours 



Subs cale 



Positive affect 

Teachers 

S t at us 

Opportunity 

Identity 

Achievement 

Negative affect 

N (unweighted)^ 



VISF 
Group 1 



13,8 
18,2 
12-9 
17,3 
IS, 7 
14.6 
lUO 



1006 



Course type 



VISE Group 1 
and 2 



13,1 
16,8 
12,4 
17,1 
18,7 
14,1 
11.5 



136 



High schools 

VISE Group 
2 only 



VISE Group 2 
Study structures 



Technical schools 
T12 VISE Group 2 



13,7 
17,3 
13,8 
18,1 
18,1 
14,3 
1K2 



16 



Mean scores based on the weighted analysis have been recorded. 
Based on average valid responses across each subscale. 



14,9 
18.5 
13,6 
19,2 
18.9 
15.4 
10,1 
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13,4 
18,1 
12,6 
18,6 
18,5 
14,5 
9.3 



40 



14,4 
19,2 
15,0 
20,4 
19.1 
15.0 
9.7 



13 



1 0 X 
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Group 2 subjects in technical schools have been classified separately from the same 
course in high schools because the pattern of response was different and because of the 
inclusion of other subjects in some of the lechnical schools operating VISE Group 2 
subjects. On an initial inspection, it appeared that the differences across course types 
were greatest on the opportunity scale (which referred to the relevance of the 
curriculum to the student), '\nd on that subscale differences were greatest between the 
courses developed as an alternative to VISE Group 1 subjects and the traditional Group 1 
courses. Other differences were evident in the negative affect scale (which referred to 
feeling lonely or depressed at school) in which lower scores were recorded in the 
alternative courses in high schools than for the traditional courses, and lower scores 
again were recorded in the technical school courses at Year 12, To examine these 
patterns more closely high schools were examined separately ii om technical schools. 

High Schools 

From Table 7,10 it appeared that among high school students at Year 12 the trend on 
most subscales was in the direction of more favourable views being reported by students 
who indicated that they were enrolled in an Approved Study Structure, This tendency 
was noticed for f :ur subscales: postive affect, opportunity, achievement and negative 
affect. In order to exploie these tendencies more fully two additional analyses were 
conducted of the high school students responses to the quality of school life 
questionnaire. First the subscale scores of those undertaking an Approved Study 
Structure wero grouped with those undertaking a set of Group 2 subjects. This grouping 
represented an alternative course of study to the traditional course. Similarly, those 
undertaking either Group 1 subjects only or a mixture of Group 1 and Group 2 subjects 
were bracketed to represent a more traditional course of study. Mean scores on each of 
the subscales for the alternative and traditional courses have been shown in Table 7,11, 
Second, a specific comparison was made between students from an Approved Study 
Structure and those in a traditional course based on Group 1 subjects or a mixture of 
Group 1 and 2 subjects. Results cf these analyses have been recorded in Table 7,12, 

When scores for students in altv^rnative courses were compared with those in 
traditional courses the direction of dif(trences tended to favour the alternative course 
(see Table 7,11), However, for only one of the subscales was the difference statistically 
significant after correcting for design effects, T'rat sv'oscale was opportunity. On the 
basis of these results it appears that students ir. t^e alternative courses rated their 
school life as mce relevant than did their peers in traditional courses. The magnitude of 
the difference was about he»i^ of a standard deviation. Differences which would have 
been considered statistically significant had no correction for design effect been made, 
were observed for the negative affect, positive affect, status and achievement 
subscales. The direction of the trends in these subscales was to show more positive 
^^9^ittitudes for the students from the alternative courses, 
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Table 7.11 Quality of School Life Scores for High School Students in 
^Traditional* and * Al ternative' Year 12 Courses 



a 



b 



Course mean 



F ratio 



Subscale 



Traditional^ 



Alternative 



Positive affect 

Teachers 

Status 

Opportunity 

Identity 

Achievement 

Negative affect 



13.7 
18.0 
12.8 
17.3 
18.7 
14.6 
11.1 



14.7 
18.4 
13.6 
19.1 
18.9 
15.3 
10.3 



11.3 
1.6 
7.4 

24.7 
0.3 
7.6 
6.2 



Means recorded from the weighted analysis. There were only trivial 
differences on two subscales between the weighted and unweighted 
analyses . 

^ Values underlined indicated a statistically significant difference at 

the five per cent level after adjusting for design effect factors. 

Values greater than 3.8 would be considered significant if no adjustment 

was made for design effects. 
^ VISE Group 1 or a rr.ixture of VISE Group 1 and Group 2 subjects. 

VISE Group 2 Approved Study Structures or VISE Group 2 subjects alone. 

The comparison between the Approved Study Structure and the traditional course 
recorded in Table 7.12 showed a similar pattern of results to those discussed above. In 
this set of analyses statistically significant differences between the two types of course 
were noted on both the cutriculum related subscales: opportunity and achievement. On 
these subscales students from Approved Study Structures related their school life more 
favourably than their peers in traditional courses. On the negative affect, positive 
affect, and status subscales smaller, but not statistically significant, tendencies in the 
same direction were noted. 

Overall it appeared that among Year 12 students in high schools the alternative 
forms of Study at Year 12 were regarded more highly in terms of relevance and no less 
highly with respect to other aspects of the quality of school life. On foui other subscales 
there was a tendency towards high scores among students in alternative forms of study. 
Significant differences between the Approved Study Structure and traditional courses 
were found on the opportunity and achievement subscales. 

Technical Schools 

On the opportunity subscale, students in technical schools recorded similar ratings to 
the high school students in an Approved Study Structure. Of the students in technical 
schools those in the Technical Year 12 recorded a slightly lower mean score than those 
under taking VISE Group 2 subjects. Since the sample of technical school students in 
Year 12 was small, it was possible for the results from one school to influence the 
overall pattern substantially. The high mean scores from technical school students doing 
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Table 7.12 Quality of School Life Scores for Year 12 High School Students in 
Approved Study Structures and Traditional Courses 



Course mean F ratio 



Subscale Traditional Approved study structure 



Positive affect 


13.7 


14.9 


11.9 


Teachers 


18.0 


18.5 


2.5 


Status 


12.8 


13.6 


6.3 


Opportunity 


17.3 


19.2 


25.5 


Identity 


18.7 


18.9 


0.6 


Achievement 


14.6 


15.4 


9.2 


Negative affect 


11.1 


10.1 


7.4 


^ Means recorded 


from the weighted 


analysis. There 


were only trivial 


differences on 


two subscales between the weighted 


and unweighted 



analyses . 

k ... . . 

" Values underlined indicated a statistically significant difference at 
the five per cent level after adjusting for design effect factors. 
Values greater than 3*8 would be considered significant if no adjustment 
w&s made for design effects. 

VISE Group 2 subjects were partly attributable to the favourable ratings recorded by 
students from a country technical school in the sample. That school offered a wide 
range of VISE Group 2 subjects which were supplemented by some school developed 
subjects related to local industry, in fact, some students at that school described their 
course as a school developed course rather than a set of VISE Group 2 subjects. Students 
from technical schools undertaking that type of course structure also recorded relatively 
high mean ratings on the status scale and the ^teachers* scale. Those high ratings were 
also in part the influence of the particular school noted above. 

Students from Year 12 in technical schools recorded lower scores on the negative 
affect subscale than did high school students. Across the six types of Year 12 courses 
noted in Table 7.10, it appeared that students in the two technical school courses rated 
this aspect of school most favourably, followed by the students from the two 'alternative* 
courses in high schools, and then followed by the two 'traditional* courses in high schools. 

In Summary 

In Table 7.13 results have been recorded for a general comparison of students in 
'alternative* and 'traditional' year 12 courses across all secondary schools in th? sample. 
'Alternative' refers to an Approved Study Structure, a Technical Year 12, or a set of 
VISE Group 2 subjects, w^ile 'traditional' refers to VISE Group 1 subjects either alone or 
mixed with VISE Group 2 subjects (such a mix would normally contain only one or two 
Group 2 subjects). The examination of the quality of school life among students in 
different Year 12 courses revealed the strongest effects on the opportunity subscale. 
This subscale refers to students viewing the work they do at school as relevant to them 
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Table 7.13 Quality of School Life Scores for all Year 12 Students in 
Traditional and Alternative Courses 



Coarse type^ f ratio^ 



S^bscale Traditional^ Alternative"^ 

Positive affect 13,7 

Teachers 18. 0 18.'4 

Status 12.8 13.3 

Opportunity 17,3 ^^'q 

identity 18,7 18!7 OTO 

Achievement 14,6 15.0 43 



14.3 4.6 
2.2 
5.4 
38.9 



Negative affect 11,1 



N (weighted) 1142 



9.9 23.3 
173 



Means recorded from the weighted analysis, il-.ere were only trivial 
differences on two subscales between the weighted and unweighted 
analyses. 

Values underlined indicated a statistically significant difference at 
the five per cent level after adjusting for design effect factors. 
Values greater than 3.8 would be c nsidered significant if no adjustment 
was made for design effects. 

Traditional includes VISE Group 1 subjects only or a mix of VISE Group 1 
and 2 subj ects . 

Alternative includes VISE Group 2 subjects only, a VISE Group 2 Approved 
Study Structure, or a Technical Year 12. 



and is typified by items such as *my school is a place where the things I am taught are 
worthwhile learning' and 'my school is a place where I am given the chance to do work 
that really interests me\ Ratings of that subscale were highest in VISE 2 subjects in 
technical schools, the Approved Study Structure in high schools, and the Technical Year 
12 course. All these courses embodied the notion of broadening the content and form of 
Year 12 so that the Year 12 curriculum was more closely geared to the aptitudes of the 
students. Students from the alternative courses also recorded more favourable attitude:^, 
in the form of lower scores, on the negative affect subscale than did students from the 
traditional courses. There was also a tendency (which was not statistically significant 
after allowing for design effects in the sample) for students from the three courses 
designated as alternative to rate a number of other aspects of the quality of school life a 
little more highly than was the case in the traditional Year 12 courses. 
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School Level Influences on the Quality of School Life 

The previous sections of the present chapter have examined the relationship between 
students' quality of school life and characteristics of students, their type of school, the 
form of student grouping and, among Year 12 students, the type of curriculum in which 
they were enroUed. It found the quality of school life was influenced by the student's 
year level anci some other characteristics, and that some aspects of the quality of school 
Q life were influenced by type of school and the form of curriculum at Year 12. 
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This section examines whether the school-level influences concerned with 'linkage* 
and 'co-ordination* influenced quality of school life as perceived by students. It was 
found that the correlations between the quality of school life subscales for a school and 
the measures of teacher job satisfaction were low. Hence the analysis of influences on 
the quality of school life was treated independently of the analysis of teacher job 
satisfaction. 

It was expected that the strongest influence of school organizational factors of the 
type discussed in Chapter 6 would be on the positive affect subscale. The positive affect 
subscale refers to general satisfaction with school and would be expected to reflect the 
influence of general organizational features of schools. In contrast subscales such as 
opportunity might be expected to reflect more the influence of the type of curriealum 
being studied than the general organizational features of the school. The positive affect 
subscale also corresponds in content to more general measures of satisfaction with 
school such as the *like school' scale used in lEA studies (Comber and Keeves, 1973), 
Results were expected, therefore, to be more comparable with other studies of students' 
attitudes to school. Hence most of the discussion in this section refers to the positive 
affect subscale although results have been presented and discussed for all the subscales 
of the quality of school life questionnaire. 

The Analysis 

A mixed level analysis was undertaken in which the unit of analysis was the student, but 
in which school level variables were incorporated by assigning to the student the value 
for the school. The sample of students was weighted for the analysis and results of the 
weighted analyses have been reported. There were no differences between the weighted 
and unweighted analyses, and there were no differences according to whether community 
schools were included or excluded. 

The purpose of the w»nalysis was to determine whether the incluaon of the variables 
representing school level influences had a significant effect on the quality of school life 
after allowing for the effect of student characteristics and school background 
characteristics. Regression analysis was the method used. The student chpidt- .eristics 
considered were year level sex, ethnic background (coded as a dichotomous variable with 
Australian or other English speaking as 0 and non-English-speaking background as 1), and 
socioeconomic background. School background characteristics were the size of school 
and the type of school. To each student was assigned the school mean score derived 
from the teacher survey for linkage (a composite measure of structural coupling), and 
effectiveness of co-ordination (derived as an average scale score from the teacher 
survey). 

Results from the set of regression analyses of the quality of school life subscales 
hftve been recorded in Table 7,14, The data recorded are the standardized regression 
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Table 7.14 



Regression Analysis of Quality of School Life Scores on Student and School Influences (Standardized 
Regression Coefficients) 



School type coded as 1 for high schools and 2 for technical schools. 
School size is the total enrolment in July 1984. 
Sex coded as 1 for males and 2 for females. 

Ethnic background coded as 0 ond for Australian or other English-speaking background and 1 for 
non-English- speaking background. 
« Measured from fathers occupation coded on the six-point ANU scale. 

Captured as a set of dunmy variables relative to Year 7. 
Note: Coefficients significant at the five per cent level (^fter adjusting for design effect) have been 
Results based on a sample of 8464 students. 



Independent 


Positive 












Negative 




variables 


affect 


Teachers 


Status 


Opport . 


Ident . 


Achieve . 


affect 


Linkage 


Linkage 


.14 


.09 


.10 


.08 


.08 


.05 


-.05 




School type® 
School size^ 


-.11 
.03 


-.09 
.00 


-.07 
.02 


.02 
.02 


-.09 
.05 


-.06 
.03 


.02 
-.03 


.35 
-.47 • 


SexC 

Ethnic background^ 
S.E.S.e 

Year level^! Year 8 
Year 9 
Year 10 
Year 11 
Year 12 


.07 
.10 
.02 
-.07 
-.17 
-.16 
-.17 
-.12 


.03 
.01 
.04 
-.05 
-.12 
-.07 
-.05 
.01 


-.02 
.06 
.00 
-.03 
-.07 
-.06 
-.04 
-.01 


.03 
.02 
-.08 
-.17 
-.18 
-.21 
-.25 


1 n 

ToT 

-.02 
.00 
-.02 
-.04 
-.03 
-.05 


{\t\ 
.00 

.03 

.05 

-.03 

-.09 

-.13 

-.17 

-.21 


.04 
.04 
-.04 
-.02 
.01 
.04 
.11 
^18 


.02 
.00 
.02 
.00 
.02 
.00 
.00 
-.04 


Multiple R 


.26 


.17 


.13 


.25 


.16 


.21 


.21 


.62 



underlined . 
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coefficients. The magnitude of these coefficients provides an indication of the strength 
of the association between the independent and dependent variables, and the sign of the 
coefficient indicates the direction of the association. Effect sizes estimated in this way 
provide an ^other things equal* estimate, after statistical allowance has been made for 
the confounding influence of other variables in the analysis. Those coefficients which 
were statistically significant have been underlined. 

One set of results in Table 7,14 refers to linkage as a dependent variable. Those 
results were consistent with the between-schook analysis reported in Chapter 6, 
Linkage was higher in small schools than large schools and in technical schools than high 
schools. 

Positive Affect 

From the results presented in Table 7,14, it can be observed that the influence of student 
background characteristics (year level, sex, and ethnic background) were consistent with 
the results reported earlier in this chapter. In other words positive affect was higher in 
Year 7 than in Years 9 to 11, was higher among those of a non-English-speaking 
background than those of an English-speaking background, and among girls compared 
With boys. In addition, the pattern previously observed of students from high schools 
scoring slightly higher than their peers from technical schools at some Year levels 
remained after controlling for differences in student background characteristics. 
However the net effect of school type on positive affect was small. The direct effect, 
noted in Table 7,14, was partly compensated by a transmitted effect in which technical 
schools recorded higher linkage scores than high schools and higher linkage was related 
to positive affect. There was no direct influence of size of school on positive affect, and 
no effect of socioeconomic background on positive affect. 

There was observed a significant, although small, effect of linkage* among staff on 
positive affect for students. Where linkage was greater (i,e, more extensive 
communication among staff and with co-ordinators) students* positive affect was higher. 
This supports the hypothesis advanced in Chapter 2, However, it is interesting that a 
simil'^r analysis incorporating perceived co-ordination rather than linkage as a mediating 
variable showed no association oetween co-ordination and positive affect. It appeared 
that the objective measure of frequency of communication was more strongly related to 
positive affect among students than the more subjective impression of co-ordination in 
relation to the curriculum. 

The indirect path between school size and positive affect corresponded to an 
overall path coefficient of 0,07, The small overall effect of school size on positive 
affect appeared to arise from the effect of school size on linkage within schools which 
was then transmitted to this student attitude. Consequently these data were consistent 
with the management theory interpretation of the affects of school size on students 
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(Gottfredson, 1985) rather than the manning theory interpretation (Barker and Gump, 
1964). As outlined in Chapter 2 the management theory of school size postulates that in 
larger schools management becomes more cumbersome and that this influences students* 
attitudes to school. Manning theory argues that school size influences students* attitudes 
because in smaller schools there are more opportunities for students to be engaged in a 
range of school activities. 

Other Aspects of the Quality of School Life 

Table 7.14 also contains results for the other subscales of the quality of school life 
questionnaire. In terms of student background characteristics the results presented are 
consistent with those outlined in a previous section of this chapter. Females recorded 
higher scores on the identity subscale than did males, and students of 
non-English-speaking family background recorded higher scores on the status subscale 
than did their peers of an English-speaking background. On this 'other things equaP 
analysis there was a small barely significant association between socioeconomic status 
and scores on the achievement subscale, but there was no general association between 
quality of school life and student's socioeconomic background. 

There was little difference between high schools and technical schools on any of 
the subscales. On the four subscales where a significant direct path coefficient was 
observed, which might have suggested lower scores in technical schools, there was a 
partly compensating indirect effect operating through the higher linkage scores in 
technical schools. 

For all the subscales other than negative affect there was a statistically significant 
association between linkage and quality of school life. On each of the subscales - status, 
teacher-student relations, opportunity, and identity - the direction of influence was for 
higher linkage scores to be associated with enhanced quality of school life. The size of 
the coefficient for the achievement subscale was very small and only barely reached the 
level required for statistical significance. 

In Summary 

There was an association between linkage and scoi'es on the positive affect scale, which 
was taken to be a measure of general satisfaction with school. The direction was such 
that higher linkage was associated with greater satis^faction with school among students. 
This result confirmed the postulate argued in Chapter 1. Similar but smaller influences 
Gl linkage were observed ^or other subscales of the quality of school life questionnaire. 
It could be concluuod from this thut there was benefit to students from extensive 
communication within schools. Moreover the results reported above suggest that the 
influence of school size on student attitudes was small and transmitted through linkage 
rather than direct. On that basis it would seem tiiat even in large schools it might be 
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possible to implement procedures which avoid cumbersome administration and minimize 
deleterious effects of size on student attitudes to school. 

Influences on the Quality of School Life 

In this chapter a number of influences on students' quality of school life were identified. 
Some of these influences related to the social origins of students, and possibly arose 
from factors outside of school, whereas others involved school factors more directly. 

Positive affect, or general satisfaction with school, and identity, were higher 
among females than males. Positive affect and status were higher among those students 
whose fathers were of a non-English-speaking background, particularly those of a 
southern European or Asian background. These results cannot be dismissed as indicating 
a generally compliant response pattern since the effects were not observed across all the 
subscales. The results are consistent with observations of retention and participation 
rates in post'-compulsory schooling (Ainley et al, 1984a, 1984b; Williams and Clancy, 
1985) and can be best interpreted in terms of aspirations held for, and by, those groups 
with regard to education. 

Differences across year levels were noted in five of the seven quality of school life 
subscales. Of particular interest was the decline in student satisfaction expressed on the 
two subscales which were most directly curriculum related: opportunity and 
achievement. The decline in the opportunity subscale was the most marked, and 
reflected a sense that the curriculum became less relevant to students in later years. 
This occurred despite the fact that Victorian government secondary schools retained less 
than half of a cohort through to Year 12, Moreover, the pattern of decline in relevance 
did not match that of general satisfaction with school (positive affect) or 
teacher-student relations, which fell from Year 7 through the middle years before rising 
again in Year 12, Support for the interpretation that the decline in curriculum relevance 
perceived by students was not simply a reflection of students becoming more critical as 
they grew older came from the comparison of students in 'alternative' Year 12 courses 
with those in 'traditional' courses. Students in the alternative courses which had been 
designed to engage students' interest in issues of concern to them and their future, 
recorded higher scores on the opportunity scale than other students. Those various 
alternative courses embodi*<jd many similar principles, which could possibly guide the 
revision of programs at Year 12 on a wider basis. 

Finally there was evidence that aspects of the way schools functioned influenced 
general satisfaction with school, as reflected in the positive affect subscale. Where 
communication between staff was more frequent, students reported greater satisfaction 
with school. Given that communication was more extensive in small schools than large, 
there was a transmitted influence of school size on positive affect, but the main effect 
Q resulted from the extent of linkage rather than from school size directly, 
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CHAPTER 8 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION ANF THE QUALITY OF SCHOOLING 



This study of Victorian government secondary schools was intended to serve two main 
functions. The first was to describe patterns of organization in government secondary 
schools throughout Victoria. The second was to explore relationships between aspects of 
school organization and the quality of school life in those schools. Although the first of 
these purposes was of mainly of interest to Victorians, the second raised issues of more 
wide-ranging interest in the general field of school organization and its effects. The 
theoretical framework which guided the exploration of these relationshipo was derived 
from that organizational theory and hopefully the results of the study will contribute to 
its development as well as informing policy debate within Victoria. 



At the beginning of the report it was argued thft the move towards devolution of 
authority to the school level might have been expected to increase the range of school 
policy and practice. A report such as this cannot adequately answer the question of 
whether the variation in policy and practice is greater now than once was the case, or 
whether the extent of variation has altered as a consequence of the formal devolution of 
authority to schools. 

From the general description of school organizational and curriculum features 
presented in Chapter 5 the impression was that most schools were organized in a similar 
general pattern, but with some interesting variations among a minority of schools. The 
general pattern which has become accepted as traditional in secondary schools, was for 
teaching in year level groups in subject areas to extend over one year. At Year 7 and 8 
the program was most commonly described as one type of course based on a series of 
separate subjects, in Years 9 and 10 the most common description was that the program 
was a compulsory core and a series of electi (though the scope for options at this 
level was small), and in Years 11 and 12 programs were generally described as based on 
elective subjects or units (typically with about three times as many subjects being 
available in a school as any student was required to study). As students progressed 
through the schools they studied smaller number of subjects but had a greater choice. 

At Year 12, a little les lan half the high schools offered only VISE Group 1 
subjects, with a similar number of schools offering a mixture of VISE Group 1 and Group 
2 subjects or Approved Study Structures. Those which offered a mix typically offered 
about 15 Group 1 subjects and two to three Group 2 subjects from which to constitute a 
full course of study, or an approved study structure. More than half of the technical 
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schools offered a course of study at Year 12, although this took various forms. This 
represents a considerable change from just a few years ago when most technical schools 
finished at the end of Year 11» 

One variation from the traditional form of organization which was noted was the 
use of vertical grouping of students in the middle years. Typically this form of 
organization operated over Years 8, 9, and 10, although in a few schools Year 11 was 
involved. The grouping arrangements were usually linked to curriculum arrangements 
under which students studied units lasting for one term or one semester rather than 
subjects extending over a year. Students^ courses were structured around units and they 
were in teaching groups which could include students from more than one ye^r level. 
Schools which operated these systems had various ways of structuring the sequence of 
units included in a course through rules about prerequisites and course selection and 
through individual guidance. Provision of adequate guidance in course design for 
individual students appeared to be a critical issue for this form of organization. Within 
the general form of organization called vertical grouping there v;as some variation. For 
example, in one of the schools visited there were semester-length units while the other 
based its system on term-length units. Over three years, students at the first school 
would study fewer units but each of longer duration than those studied by students at the 
second school. The first specified graduations in the standard of the units while the 
second had more rules governing selection of units. A student in each of the schools 
would study a greater number of different units over a full year, but fewer units 
simultaneously, than a student in a typical subject-based system. 

The study indicated that it is not appropriate to describe decision making in schools 
as centralized or decentralized without specifying the topic about which the decision is 
concerned. In general decisions about broad curriculum policies were taken centrally, 
although staff participated on a collegial basis, instructional matters were decided at a 
subject department or individual teacher level (although there was considerable variation 
about where decisions were made regarding internal assessment policy, and homework 
policy), and administrative decisions were made either centrally or in a subject 
department. From the information provided about where decisions were made, and from 
information about frequency of communication between various staff, it appeared that 
the subject department remained a very important subunit within secondary schools, and 
especially within technical schools. A majority of teachers (71 per cent) were satisfied 
with their involvement in decisions about school policy, and nearly all were satisfied with 
their freedom to select teaching methods* However, fewer than half agreed that 
curriculum co-ordination within their schools was sufficient or extensive. The questions 
of how various decision-making structures in secondary schools relate to each other, and 
the ways in which school activities are co--ordinated, remain important for further 
research. The extent to which co-ordination is necessary probably reflects the way in 
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which the school curriculum is viewed and what is seen as the purpose of secondary 
schooling. 



School Organization and the Quality of School Life 



Different parts of the report examined postulated relationships between school and 
student background characteristics, school level influences, and some aspects of the 
quality of school life. The extent to which teachers regarded the school curriculum as 
effectively co-ordinated was influenced by the frequency of inte»'action between staff. 
The frequency of interaction among staff as measured in the present study was, in turn, 
greater in smaller schools than larger schools. Technical schools reported more frequent 
communication than high schools (mainly concerned with student welfare and directed to 
the subject co-ordinator) but less effective co-ordination of the curriculum. No simple 
interpretation of this is obvious although it does seem consistent in a general sense with 
the view that the presence of strong subject departments can limit the extent of 
co-ordination across different components of the curriculum, unless other co-ordinating 
structures also exist, A recent review of high schools in the Australian Capital Territory 
arrived at a conclusion similar to this using different types of data and in a different 
context (ACT Schools Authority, 1983), 

The extent of co-ordination of the school curriculum, as measured in the present 
study, influenced teacher job satisfaction with the organizational environment. The 
more effective was the co-ordination of the curriculum, the higher were the levels of job 
satisfaction in this area. In other words, in schools where teachers saw curriculum as 
being cohesive job satisfaction in this dc "nain was higher. 

It is worth noting that two items on which teachers expressed low levels of 
satisfaction concei-ned the opportunities for useful in-service education and the 
availability of advice about problems in teaching. The first of these relates to the 
system as a whole but the second is probably connected to the organization within 
schools. 

Teacher job satisfaction with students, and with the work load, were not found to 
be influenced by school level organizational factors. Satisfaction with students was 
related to the social composition of the school and the type of school. Satisfaction with 
work load was influenced by school size. The smaller the school, other things equal, the 
higher the satisfaction expressed by teachers with their work load. 

Students* quality of school life was related to characteristics of the students 
themselves and some to school-level factors. Of the student characteristics influencing 
quality of school life the most pervasive was year level. In two of the domains, identity 
and status, there was no significant variation from Year 7 to Year 12, Student responses 
in terms of positive affect and teacher-student relations followed a U-shaped curve: 
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there was a decline from Year 7 through the middle years followed by a rise to Year 12. 
In the three remaining areas of the quality of school life - opportunity (a sense that 
school work is relevant), achievement (feeling successful), and negative affect 
(loneliness, depression) - students* views became progressively less favourable from Yeat 
7 to Year 12. Opportunity and achievement are the two dimensions of the quality of 
school life questionnaire most related to the curriculum. The pattern from the 
opportunity subscale suggested that in general students find the curriculum less relevant 
tc their interests in the later years of secondary school than in the early years. In 
addition, according to the results on the achievement scale they feel less successful in 
the later years. The increase in negative affect scores through the year levels is less 
easy to interpret. 

Girls rated the quality of their school life higher than boys in two domains. On the 
most general of the subscales, positive afl ect, ^irls scores were slightly higher than boys 
indicating greater general satisfaction with sciiool among girls than boys. In addition 
girls rated the quality of school life higher than boys in the area of identity or social 
integration. The differences were small but statistically significant and are consistent 
with the view that different aspects of relationships are valued by males and females 
(GUUgan, 1982). 

There were differences among studen'.s of different ethnic background on the 
positive affect, status, and (to some extent) negative affect subscales. In terms of 
positive affect and status, students whose fathers were born in Southern Europe or Asia 
rated school life more highly than other students. The results for positive affect and 
status could have reflected a high value being placed on schooling by tn^oe communities. 
The result" for negative affect were not so unequivocal in the statistical analysis but 
appeared to show a different pattern. The results for negative affect could have 
reflected problems faced by some students of non-English-speaking background in not 
feeling part of a dominant social culture. 

The school factors considered as potential influences on the quality of school life 
included major organizational features of schools and more specific details of the 
curriculum and management of the schools. There were no major and consistent 
differences between technical and high schools which could not be attributable to 
differences in the naturi of the populations of ihose schools. Ther^ were no differences 
in quality of school life scores among students in the middle years of secondary school 
according to whether their school operate^" vertical grouping or traditional year level 
arrangements. It was in the more detailed aspects of school organization that there .> 
found some influences on quality of school life. 

At Year 12 there were differences between students in different types of course on 
the opportunity scale. Students in some types of courses at Year 12, which were 
designated as alternatives to the traditional courses, rated the opportunity or relevance 
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aspects of school life more highly than students in traditional courses. These alternative 
courses, though different from each other in some ways, embodied similar principles 
through which an explicit attempt was made to match the course content and method to 
the aptitudes of the students. In addition high school students in an Approved Study 
Structure rated school life more highly in terms of achievement (in other words students 
tended to feel more successful) than students in traditional high school Year 12 courses 
based on Group 1 or a mix of Group 1 and Group 2 subjects. Among technical school 
Year 12 students the ratings of school life were more favourable in terms of negative 
affect. Such results are probably oest interpreted as indicating the need for a range of 
programs at Year 12 which recognize the diverse aptitudes and interests of potential 
students rather than as evidence of any one type of course being the best. 

The other area in which a school influence on quality of school life was detected 
concerned the relationship between the extent to which staff communicated with each 
other about curriculum and student welfare issues (designated as linkage in the study) 
and students' positive affect. When allowance was made for the influence of other 
characteristics of .students and their schools, there was a small net influence of linkage 
on positive effect. In other words wher* the level of communication among staff was 
high there was gre/itcr general satisfaction with school expressed by the students. It has 
already been noted that levels of communication were higher in small schools than large, 
so this results suggested that there may be some benefits to students through the 
fostering cf positive anitudes in small schools. However it should be noted that the 
overall effect size would te small since the influence operated in an indirect way 
through the linkage among staff. 

In general the study found that patterns of school organization ao influence the 
quality of school life for teachers and students in small but significant ways. For 
teachers satisfaction with the organisational environment was enhanced when they 
perceived the curriculum to be co-ordinated, and when levels of communication between 
staff were high. Students found the quality of school life was higher when the 
curriculum recognized their diverse aptitudes and when levels of communication between 
their teachers were high. 
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SOME TECHNICAL NOTES 



This appendix is intended to provide supplementary technical detail on the conduct of the 
study beyond the information contained in Chapter 3 of the report. In various parts of 
the report reference has been made to technical aspects of the analyses which it would 
not have been appropriate to include in the main section of the report. The appendix 
reports on three main aspects of the study; sampling, the school life questionnaire and 
the teacher questionnaire. 



The Initial Survey 

The initial survey of all secondary schools was conducted in July 1984, It provided most 
of the quantitative information contained in Chapter 4, and the basis for stratification in 
the sample design for the fifty school study. 

Two forms of a questionnaire were used in the 1984 survey of secondary schools. 
One form was sent to Hi^ Schools and one form was sent to Tachnical Schools, For the 
purpose of analysis and presentation of data the schools were classfied High Schools 
(which in addition to High Schools included High Technical Schools, Higher Elementary 
Schools, Consolidated Schools, and Central Schools), Technical Schools, Technical High 
Schools, Community Schools and newly formed Post-Primary Schools, In this study a 
practice used by the Education Department was followed in grouping High Technical 
Schools with High Schools and Technical High Schools as a subset of Technical Schools 
(even though the Year 12 curriculum in thiose schools was often ukc that of a High 
School), 

Most of the questionnaire content was common but, in response to an initial 
reaction, a modified form of the question concerned with the curriculum provided at 
Year 12, was used for the technical schools surveyed. Overall the questionnaire was 
concerned with the types of curriculum structure over Years 7 to 12 (with the greatest 
emphasis being placed on the types of program offered at Year 12), and the 
organizational arrangements over these six years of schooling. 

In total 420 questionnaires were sent to schools. There were actually 418 schools 
on Education Department lists but one had multiple campuses operating independently 
and it was decided to treat these as separate schools. Of those sent out 408 
questionnaires were returned and r Dded, representing a response rate of 97 per cent. 

Responses were obtained from 292 High Schools, with seven such schools not 
responding (six of these would have been expected to offer Year 12), Six of the seven 
Community Schools returned completed questionnaires. Five of these schools normally 
appeared on Education Department lists as High Schools, There were 100 questionnaires 
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returned from IOC Technical Schools and all five of the designated Technical High 
Schools responded. 0 ? of these provided two questionnaires: one for each of its 
separate sites. All but cne of the newly created Post Primary Schools replied. In 
summary the response rate overall, and from each sub-category, was high. 

Sample of Schools for the Fifty School Study 

Since many of the analyses which were envisaged involved schools as the unit of analyses 
a stratified random sample of schools were chosen. Stratification does not imply aay 
deviation from the principle of randomness. It simply means that prior to selection the 
population is divided into a number of strata and then a random sample is selected from 
each stratum. Stratification was based on type of school (High or Technical), 
organization in the middle years (vertical grouping or not), and curriculum structure at 
Year 12. The strata have been specified in Table A.l. Since the effects of different 
forms of organization ^'n the middle school years was a major interest, and because 
vertical grouping had been reported in about one fifth of schools, a disproportionate 
sampling fraction was chosen. A sampling fraction of 0.1 was used for strata 1 to 4 (i.e. 
no vertical grouping at Year 10) and a sampling fraction of 0.2 was used for strata 5 to 
8. These fractions were chosen to given similar precision to estimates concerning each 
form of organization and result in an overall sample of about 50 schools (that size being 
determined by budget factors). In practice the sampling process resulted in a sample of 
53 schools. Some of the schools selected were replaced because they were committed to 
another study and some were replaced for other reasons. These have been shown in 
Table A.l. 

Even though it has been shown (Moser and Kalton, 1971:85-117) that stratification 
results in increased precision over a simple random sample it seemed more appropriate 
to treat the sample as if it were a simple random sample of 50 schools, since any gain in 
precision depended on the properties of the variable being considered. Where population 
estimates were calculated from between school analyses the weighting factors shown in 
Table A.l were applied. 

Samples of Students 

It was important that students from each year level were sampled to provide information 
across the whole of each school. To ensure stability of estimates it was initially planned 
to sample about 30 students from each year level. Given a prior knowledge of numbers 
at each school, schools were asked to include all students at Year 12 and in all schools 
where th^ total enrolment at a year level was fewer than 50 students, schools were asked 
to provide data from all of these students rather than from a sample. In a few other 
cases schools asked that information be obtained from all the students present at the 
time of administering the questionnaire. In these cases the total responses were used for 
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Table A.l Sampling Details for Survey of Student and Teacher Responses^ 



CO 



Stratum 
number 



Stratum description 



Technical schools with no Year 12 
and no vertical grouping in 
Year 10. 

Technical schools with Year 12 and 
no vertical grouping in Year 10. 

High schools^ with no Year 12 
or VISE 1 only and no vertical 
grouping in Year 10. 

High schools^ with VISEl and 
VISE 2 at Year 12 and no vertical 
grouping in Year 10. 

Technical schools with no Year 12 
and vertical grouping in Year 10. 

Technical schools with Year 12 and 
vertical grouping in Year 10. 

Secondary schools® with no Year 
12 or VISE 1 only and vertical 
grouping in Year 10. 

Secondary schools® with VISE 1 
and VISE 2 at Year 12 and vertical 
grouping in Year 10. 



Samp . No . in Replacements 



26 0.10 
38 0.10 



Popn. f ract . sample Design^ Admin^ Weights^ 



113 0.10 11 

105 0.10 11 

14 0.20 3 

21 0.20 4 

41 0.20 8 

45 0.20 9 



1.08 
1.18 

1.27 

1.18 
0.58 
0.65 

0.63 

0.62 



a 
b 
c 
d 
e 



Excluded population was five new post-primary schools with only Year 7 or Year 7 and 
Schools replaced at selection stage because of involvement in another ACER study. 
Schools replaced during administration because of inability to participate. 
Weights calculated to give a weighted sample of 50 schools. 
For sampling purposes includes technical high schools. 
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Table A, 2 Sample Size for the Study ^ 



Year 
level 



Number of 
students 



Number of 



schools 



Students per 
school 



7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



1469 
1506 
1398 
1388 
1318 
1385 



53 
53 
53 
53 
51 
43 



28 
28 
26 
26 
26 
32 



Total 



8464 



53 



160 



^ In addition to this sample for the fifty school study, some 2823 

students provided information which was used in a series of case studies, 

reporting to schools but random samples of 30 at each year level were selected for the 
survey analyses. Details of the numbers of students included from each year level have 
been shown in Table A.2, Overall a total of 8464 students were sample from the 53 
schools. 

In schools where samples were drawn from each year level schools were asked to 
sample at random from the school list. Details of a systematic procedure for this 
sampling were provided. Where this sampling across all classes at the year level was not 
practical, compromise procedures involving intact mixed ability classes were suggested. 

For analyses conducted at the student level in Years 7 to 11 weighting factors at 
each year level based on the enrolment at that level and the sample size at the year 
level were calculated. The application of these weights at each year level, for each 
school, in the between student analyses resulted each school contributing in proportion to 
its size. 

At Year 12 the sampling design included all students from that level who were 
available. Differences between the designed and the achieved sample arose mainly from 
attrition during the course of the year. This attrition was greater in the Technical Year 
12 program than in other courses. In practice both weighted and unweighted analyses 
were performed for Year 12 though it is mainly the results from the weighted analyses 
which have been reported. In practice the differences between weighted and unweighted 
analyses were small. 

Samples of Teachers 

All teachers in the 53 schools were invited to participate in the study by completing the 
teacher questionnaire. In practice replies were received from 1646 teachers 
representing a response rate of approximately 65 per cent. 
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Administration 

The surveys to students and teachers were administered through schools in early October 
though in about eight schools personal visits were made to schools to conduct the 
survey. The schools selected wore approached by letter (from the Education 
Department) in early September with an invitation to participate. That letter included 
copies of the questionnaire. Telephone contact was then made to determine 
acceptance. At this point each school was able to indicate whether it wished to 
administer the questionnaire or whether it preferred the project team to attend the 
school and administer the student questionnaire in person. This choice was in practice 
only feasible for metropolitan schools-. At the beginning of October the schools which 
agreed to participate were sent a letter OuUining procedures for administration of the 
survey, and (where the school was to conduct the survey) the required number of 
questionnaires and reply paid postage bags. 

As part of the instructions for administration schools were provided with details 
regarding the procedures for sampling students. Typical sampling instructions were as 
follows: 

Sampling . In drawing a sample of 25 to 30 students at each year level from Year 7 
to 11 our preference would be for you to draw those samples at random from your 



lists. A suitable procedure for doing this would be as follows: 




(i) 


At Year 7 choose the ... 


and then every ... 


student 


(ii) 


At Year 8 choose the ... 


and then every ... 


student 


(iii) 


At Year 9 choose the ... 


and then every ... 


student 


(iv) 


At Year 10 choose the ... 


and then every ... 


student 


(v) 


At Year 11 choose the ... 


and they every ... 


student 



At Year 12 all students would be given the Student Questionnaire to complete. We 
appreciate that this procedure (which we designate as Alternative A) may be 
difficult to arrange and therefore present the following three additional 
alternatives if you feel it is necessary to use one of them. 

Alternative B ; Choose 8 and 10 students at random from each of three 

(mixed ability) class groups at each year level from Year 7 to 
Year 11. 

Alternative C ; Choose between 12 and 15 students at random frorr each of 

two (mixed ability) class groups at each year level from Year 
Tto Year 11. 

Alternative D ; Choose one/two intact mixed ability group(s) from each year 

level from Year 7 to Year 11 provided that the combined 
total number does not exceed forty students. 

Of course each of these alternatives would also involve all students from Year 12. 
Could you please advise us of the sampling method chosen when you return the 
material? 

For schools which operate vertical grouping across several year levels the sampling 
procedure can be varied to take account of that estrangement. 

w- 



The Quality of School Life Questionnaire 
A Rationale for the Questionnaire 

The section of the Student Questionnaire entitled School Life contained & 40-item 
instrument which was the result of work done at the ACER (Williams and Batten, 1981) 
on the development of a model specifying the dimensions of quality of life 'Aithin schools 
from the perspective of students, and the development of a measure from this model in 
the form of a self-report Likert scale. The model was a direct analogue of the more 
general Equality of life* measures found in the literature on social indicators. In its 
present form it covered three dimensions of school life: Positive Affect, dealing with 
the positive aspects of life at school (exemplified by items such as *My school is a place 
where ... I feel proud to be a student, ... I really like to goO; Negative Affect, dealing 
with negative aspects of life at school (exemplified by items such as %y school is a place 
where ... I feel restless, ... I get upsetOj and satisfaction with specific domains of 
schooling. 

The specific domains of school life were defined from first principles by drawing on 
a theory of schooling that links social-structure and individual systems of action in 
schools. The five domains were the following. 

Achievement: A sense of confidence in ones ability to be successful in school work 
(*My school is a place where I am a success as a studentO 

Opportunity: A belief in the relevance of schooling (*IViy school is a place where the 
things I learn are important to meO 

Status: The relative degree of prestige accorded to the individual by significant 

others within the school (*My school is a place where I am treated with 
respectO 

Identity: A sense of learning about other people and getting along with other 

people (*My school is a place where I learn to get along with other 
people*) 

Teachers: A feeling about the adequacy of the interaction between teachers and 

students (*iVIy school is a place wheiv^ teachers are fair and justO 

The 40 items which constituted the quality of school life questionnaire are shown in 
Table A. 3. The model on which the instrument was originally based envisaged that these 
subscales would not be independent of each other, and that more useful information 
could be obtained from the separate scores on the subscales representing each domain 
than from a composite overall measure of the quality of school life. 

The Internal Structure of the Questionnaire 

In considering the properties of the Quality of School Life questionnaire an examination 
was made of the items and subscales to determine whether the items clustered into 
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Table A. 3 Factor pattern Matrix of an Oblimin Rotation; Quality of School Life Items 



Factor 



Item MY SCHOOL IS A PLACE WHERE ... 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



8 I like learning 63 

9 I get enjoyment from being there 67 
31 I really like to go each day 67 

2 I feel proud to be a student 55 

39 I find that learning is a lot of fun 61 

5 I feel depressed 68 

11 I feel restless 64 
33 I feel worried 76 
19 I feel lonely 59 
24 I get upset 74 

23 teachers help me to do my best -65 

12 teachers give me the marks I deserve -60 

40 teachers listen to what I say -69 
29 teachers are fair and just -77 

16 teachers take a personal interest in helping me with my 

school work -69 

1 teachers treat me fairly in class -70 

4 people look up to me -73 

28 I feel important -70 

21 I know people think a lot of me -70 

35 I feel proud of myself -53 
15 other people care what I think -43 

17 I am treated with respect by other students -44 -47 

6 I feel it is easy to get to know other people -67 
10 other students are very friendly -68 

36 other students accept me as I am -63 
38 I get on well with the other students in my class -73 
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Table A,3 (continued) 



Factor 

Item MY SCHOOL IS A PUCE WHERE ... ""1 \ ~ 



^2 I learn to get along with other people 

18 mixing with other people helps me to understa /self -45 

'^l things I am taught are worthwhile learning ' 

3 the things I learn are important to me 

34 the work I do is good preparation for my future I] 

20 the things I learn will help me in my adult life 

25 I am given the chance to do work that really interests me A 
I nave acquired skills that will be of use to me when I 

leave school 

26 I know can do well enough to be successful 

/ I really get involved in my school work 45 

22 I know how to cope with the work 

37 I have learnt to work hard 

1^ I always achieve a satisfactory standard in my work 

30 I am a success as a student '3 
68 



Total percentage variance explai. ^d = 54, 

rnJr'"" greater'than 1 (K = 10.6, 3.0, 2.2, 1.7, 1.5, 1.3, 1.2/0.9). 

IZTol !°:'p':?L;:raSct°-' '^^^ ^^--^ P--- '>een dropped. 

Factor 2 = Identity 

F-'^tcr 3 - negative affect 

Factor 4 = Teachers 

Factor 3 = Opportunity 

Factor 6 = Achievement 

Factor 7 = Status 
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Table A. 4 



Factor Correlation Matrix for Oblimin Rotation 



Factor 



2 



3 



4 



5 



6 



Factor 2 
Factor 3 
Factor 4 
Factor 5 
Factor 6 
Factor 7 



-17 
-12 
-42 
-40 
30 
-23 



22 
25 
-20 
-18 

39 



16 
16 
22 

10 



-39 
-31 

-23 



40 
-19 



-22 



Note: Decimal points have been omitted. 
Factor 1 = Positive affect 
Factor 2 = Identity 
Factor 3 = Negative affect 
Factor 4 = Teachers 
Factor 5 = Opportunity 
Factor 6 = Achievement 
Factor 7 = Status 



subscales consistent with the measurement model which had been proposed. The 
technique used for checking the patterns of clustering in the data was a form of factor 
analysis (see Child 1970). Fo" the sample overall with all forty items included the seven 
principal components with eigen values greater than one were extracted and rotated 
using an oblique rotation procedure. 

Table A. 3 records the results of the pattern matrix of that oMique principal 
component analysis. The factor correlation matrix is shown in Table A. 4. Generally the 
items clustered in a pattern are consistent with the model proposed. Of the forty items 
only two were identified as loading on different scales to those originally proposed. Item 
7 CMy school is a place where I really get involved in the work I doO was intended as a 
measure of the achievement domain but loaded equally strongly as an indicator of 
genrral positive effect. Item 17 (»My school is a place where I am treated with respectO 
was intended as a measure of status, but in practice was associated equally strongly with 
those items related to teachers as with the other status items. These two items were 
dropped from the calculation of subscale scores used in this paper. When the analysis 
was repeated with Item ( and Item 17 excluded the factor pattern matrix matched that 
expected from the model underlying the questionnaire. 

In addition to conducting the analysis described above over the full sample it was 
replicated using the sample of each year level separately. Some items which behaved as 
expected overall loaded on other subscales at particular year If 3ls. At each year level 
items 7 and 17 loaded as described above for the general pattern. 

Among the younger students, those in Years 7 and 8, two of the opportunity items 
loaded other facton; as well as opportunity. Item 3 (*the things I learn are important to 
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meO loaded on the positive affect factor as well as on opportunity and Item 25 (1 am 
given the chance to do work that really interests meO loaded on the achievement factor 
as ^"ell as opportunity. At Year 9 item 25 had a low. loading on opportunity, but in Years 
10, 11, and 12 all of the opportunity items including items 3 and 25 clustered as 
expected. It would appear that in the young year levels students did not so clearly 
distinguish interest from success and importance from general satisfaction, although 
those distinctions are made by older students. 

Among students in Year 9 Item 37 Cl have learnt to work hard') loaded on the 
positive affect factor as well as on the intended achievement factor. Item 18 had a low 
loading on its intended identity factor but did not appear to reflect any other factor. 
For Year 10 students Item 15 ('other people care what I think') which was intended to 
reflect status reflected teacher-student relations. It seemed that 'other people' was 
interpreted as nr. ing teachers by some of the Year 10 students. 

For students in Years 11 and 12, the expected groupings of items were confirmed in 
the analyses except for two instances. Among Year 11 students Item 15 ('other people 
care what I think') behaved in the same wey as it had done for Year 10 students (i,e, it 
loaded on teacher student relations as well as status). At Year 12 Item 19 (1 feel lonely') 
which was intended to reflect negative affect also loaded with the status items. 

In general the patterns of items at each year level were consistent with the 
intended structure of the questionnaire. At each year level all the items loaded on the 
factor which was intended although in a few cases at particular year levels a second 
factor was also involved. 

Statistical Properties 

On the basis of these results, subscales corresponding to the proposed domains were 
constructed, Subscale scores were calculated in the usual way by summing the score 
assigned to each item in the group. Each item had been coded as 1 for definitely 
disagree through to 4 for definitely agree. As noted above items 7 and 17 were excluded 
from the calculation of subscale scores for achievement and status respectively. These 
subscales were shown to be reliable (the values of coefficient alpha ranged from 0,75 to 
0,84, with a median value of 0,79) and the scores covered an appropriate range of the 
possible scale. Details are recorded in Table A, 5, The subscale scores were correlated 
with each other as expected and as shown in Table A, 5, 

Design Effect Factors 

In sample designs where students are sampled from within schools the effect of 
clustering is known to reduce ♦he effective sample size (see Ross, 1978), The sample 
design for the study was made up of two stages, A sample of schools was selected and 
within these schools samples of students were selected. When students in each school 
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Table A. 5 Scale Statistics for Quality of School Life Questionnaire 





No. 


Al pha 








Scale 


items 


rel. 


Mean^ 


SD^ 


Possible range 


Positive affect 


5 


.83 


13.7 


3.2 


5-:o 


Teachers 


6 


83 


17.6 


3.4 


6-24 


Status 


5 


.77 


12.7 


2.8 


5-20 


Opportunity 


6 


.84 


18.7 


3.5 


6-24 


Identi ty 


6 


.78 


18.8 


2*. 9 


6-24 


Achievement 


5 


.77 


15.4 


2.5 


5-20 


Negative affect 


5 


.76 


9.7 


3.0 


5-20 



Unweighted analysis, N = 8464. 



are more similar, with regard to attitudes and achievements, to each other than to 
students in other schools, the effective sample size is smaller than the apparent sample 
size. The extent to which clustering decreases the precision which can be obtained from 
a sample depends on the size of the clusters, and the intraclass correlation coefficient 
which provides a measure of the degree of similarity within each school. 

For the present study the values of the intraclass correlation coefficient were 
estimated from the results of the series of one-way analysis of variance calculations 
using school as the independent variable and the subscale scores as the dependent 
variable. Vales of the intraclass correlation coefficient were then calculated using a 
formula proposed by Rcss (1978:183): 

Ri = (F-l)/(F+(n'"-l)) 

where R. is the intraclass correlation coefficient, 

F is the F statistic calculated as the between school mean square 
divided by the within school mean square, and 

n is the average number of students in each cluster or school. 



Table A. 6 Correlation Coefficients between Scale Scores 



Positive affect 


Teachers Status 


0 ppor I . 


Ident . 


Achieve . 


Negative 
affect 


Positive affect 


59 49 


58 


33 


54 


-28 


Teachers 


39 


53 


33 


47 


-23 


Status 




38 


53 


46 


-23 


0 ppor tunity 






32 


55 


-26 


Identity 








34 


-30 


Achievement 










-31 



Decimal points have been omitted. 
Unweighted analysis, N = 8464. 
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Table A,7 Values of the Intra-CIass Correlation Coefficient for Each QSL 
Subscale at Each Year Level 



Year level 



Subscale 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Mean 


Whole 
school 


Positive affect 


10 


10 


08 


07 


09 


10 


09 


05 


Teachers 


11 


08 


07 


07 


07 


09 


08 


04 


Status 


09 


06 


04 


03 


04 


06 


05 


02 


Opp ort unit y 


05 


07 


05 


05 


07 


07 


06 


03 


Identity 


06 


03 


03 


06 


04 


05 


05 


02 


Achievement 


04 


03 


01 


03 


05 


03 


03 


01 


Negative affect 


05 


04 


04 


03 


05 


06 


05 


02 


Mean value 


07 


06 


05 


05 


06 


07 


06 


03 



Table A,7 contains the values of R for each subscale at each year level, and for schools 
as a whole. 

The ovsrall effect of the intraclass correlation coefficient (the extent to which 
students in the same school are similar) and the size of the clusters (the lumpiness of the 
sample or the number of students from each primary sampling unit) is summarized in the 
design effect factor (Deff), Deff was calculated from the formulae (see Ross, 1978): 

Deff = l+(n-l)Ri 

where Deff is the design effect factor, 

n is the average cluster size, and 

R| is the intraclass correlation coefficient. 

From Table A,8 it could be seen that there was some variation in the design effect 
factor across subscales and across year levels. Generally the extent of clustering was 
greatest for the positive affect and teachers subscales and least for the achievement 
subscales. In addition the clustering was greater at Year 7 and Year 12 and less in the 
middle years. The average values of the design effect factor across year levels and 
subscales was 2.6. 

The design effect factor can be thought of as the value by which the size of a 
complex sample would need to be divided to yield the size of a simple random sample of 
equivalent precision (Ross, 1978:137-138). For example a sample of 1500 students taken 
in groups of 30 from 50 schools would be equivalent to a simple random sample of 577 if 
the value of Deff was 2.6. in testing the significance of an F-ratio for the difference 
between means, it is customary to divide the F-ratio by Deff, and then to determine 
whether the adjusted F ratio exceeds the requirements for statistical significance (see 
Wilson, 1985). When testing the significance of regression coefficients, or correlation 
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Table A. 8 Values of the Design Effect Factor for Each QSL Subscale at Each 



Year Level and for W!iole Schools 



Year level 

Whole 

Subscale 7 8 9 10 11 12 Mean school 



Positive affect 3.8 3,7 3.1 2.8 3.2 4.1 3.5 8.8 

Teachers 4.0 3.0 2.7 2.7 2.8 3.7 3.2 6.6 

Status 3.4 2.6 2.1 1.8 1.9 3.0 2.6 4.3 

Opportunity 2.4 2.8 2.3 2-4 2.9 3.3 2.7 5.3 

Identity 2.6 1.9 1.7 2.4 2.1 2,6 2.4 4.3 

Achievement 2.2 1.7 1.3 1.8 2.2 2.1 1.9 2.3 

Negative affect 2.5 2.2 1.9 1.7 2.2 2.8 2.2 3.9 

Mean value 3.0 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.5 3.1 2.6 5.1 

Average cluster size 28 28 26 26 26 32 28 160 



coefficients the standard errors would be multiplied by the square root of Deff (often 
referred to as Deft) before applying the usual tests of statistical significance (see 
Wilson, 1985). 

The design effect factors calculated above were applied when estimating 
significance levels of statistics used with the quality of school life scales. 

The Teacher Questionnaire 

The questionnaire for teachers provided much of the information about school 
organization. It was concerned with structural coupling (linkages among staff), teacher 
perceptions of co-ordination, and teacher job satisfaction. In addition it provided 
information about such matters as teaching experience, teaching allotment, and 
organizational responsibilities. Teachers were also invited to indicate where decisions 
about different topics were made in the school. As indicated in an earlier section of this 
appendix 1646 teachers from 53 schools replied to the questionnaire, representing a 
response rate of approximately 65 per cer.t. 

This section of the appendix discusses the ways in which data concerning structural 
coupling, perceptions of co-ordination, and teacher job satisfaction were obtained. 

Rationale 

Structural coupling was defined as the mechanisms and norms of interaction among 
individuals in a system whioh bind the parts of that system together (Miskel and 
McDonald, 1982), Sometimes that general concept has been subdivided to separate 
structural coupling within the operating core of a school (i,e, between teachers) from 
structural coupling linking the school administration with the operating core (see Miskel 
and McDonald, 1982), For secondary schools subunils are of greater significance than in 
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primary schools. Hence this report introduced an additiona' distinction by considering 
structural coupling between teachers and the equivalent of ^middle management' (a 
subject department head or a year level co-ordinator;. In addition it invoked some 
consideration of the subject of the interaction by allowing that there may be different 
levels of interaction on matters of instruction and student welfare. Consequently the 
report assumed a multidimensional rather than a unidimensional concept of structural 
coupling. 

The concept of co-ordination was more global and concerned the perception of 
teachers of the extent of cohesiveness in a domain such as curriculum or discipline (see 
Hoy, 1979), In this study attention was focused on co-ordination of the curriculum. Even 
thou^ this approach is often considered to be based on similar notions to structural 
coupling there are some important differences, A school may be seen as well 
co-ordinated for reasons other than the frequency of communication. The present study 
was concerned not only to distinguish structural coupling from overall co-ordination but 
to explore the relationships between these two aspects of school organization. 

The approach to teacher satisfaction was grounded in the work of Holdaway 
(1978), Holdaway began with a theory of job satisfaction and from the comm^^nts of 
teachers about aspects of their job which made them satisfied or dissatisfied. From that 
beginning Holdaway developed a notion of general and facet satisfaction of teachers. 
Subsequent refinements of the Holdaway approach in Australian contexts have suggested 
that three aspects of teacher satisfaction can be separately identified (Bourke, 1984; 
Ainley et al,, 1C04), Those facets of teacher satisfaction refer to satisfaction with the 
organizational environment of the school, satisfaction with students, and satisfaction 
with working conditions. 

Measures of Structural Coupling 

In developing measures of structural coupling two different approaches were adopted. 
First, information about linkages with other teachers was based on a modified form of a 
scale concerned with work system interdependence developed by BriCges and Hallinan 
(1978), Basically it asked teachers to indicate how frequently they engaged in various 
activities (e,g. jointly plan lessons) with other teachers. Teachers responded by ticking 
one of a seriei. of seven boxes ranging from every day to once per year and never, A 
principal components analysis indicated a partial separation between items concerned 
with planning and items concerned with action so that two correlated scales could be 
formed. Details of that analysis have been reported in Table A, 9, 

Second, information about communication with a subject co-ordinator, a year level 
co-ordinator, and the principal or vice-principal is obtained by a similar method. 
Teachers were asked how frequently they talked with one of these people about a range 
of school issues. The approach were originally developed by Meyer and Cohen (1971) 
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Table A. 9 Factor Pattern Matrix of an Oblimin Rotation; Teacher Work 
Interdependenc e 



Factor 



I tern 
number 



Item sutnmary 



1 



2 



T2 
T3 
T4 
T5 
T6 
Tl 
T7 
T8 
T9 



select materials 

select topics 

decide topic oraer 

decide methods 

prepare lessons 

* determine group size* 

teach lessons or courses 

evaluate student progress 

handle discipline problems 



73 
89 
91 
75 
66 



67 
71 
73 
69 



Eigen values 

Correlation between Factors = 0.55 



4.3 



1.0 



(0.8) 



^ See Appendix 2 for a full statement of thf item. 

Note: Decimal points have been dropped and loadings less than 0.3 have not 
been shown. 

though the present study included a wider range of topics. The topics listed were 
developed with the interaction of covering both student welfare and curriculum issues. 
A series of principal components analysis showed that for each of the linkages there was 
two correlated clusters of items: student v/elfare and curriculum. The results of these 
analyses have been reported in Table A.10» 

Vttien all the structural coupling items were included in the one analysis the items 
clustered according to who was involved rather than the subject of the communication 
except in the case of the year level co-ordinator where a separation between student 
welfare and curriculum topics persisted. The details have been shown in Table A. 11. 

The eight scales measuring different aspects of structural coupling were found to 
have satisfactory values of the measure of internal consistency (coefficient alpha), 
although the value for the teacher action scale approached the lower bounds of 
acceptability. Details of the properties of these eight scales and the others which were 
based o. the teacher questionnaire have been recorded in Table A.12» 

Aggregated Measures of Structural Coupling 

For the between-school analyses average item scores were computed for each school and 
these were combined to give school scores for each scale described above. These 
aggregated measures were correlated with other, except that involving communication 
with the year level co-ordinator about student welfare. Consequently an overall measure 
of structural coupling called 'linkage' was formed as the sum of each of the average scale 
scores except communication with the year level co-ordinator about student welfare. 
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"^^^^^ ^-^0 Factor Pattern Matrices of Qblimin Rotations of Communicatior I terns for Different Personnel 



I tern 
number 



Item sunmary^ 



Subject co-ordinator 
factor 



Year co-ordinator 
factor 



Princi pal 
factor 



00 



2 
4 
6 
8 

12 

13 
9 
1 
3 
5 
7 

10 

11 



disc" il i ne 
student welfare 
class behaviour 
student absence 
general behaviour 
particular welfare 
learning needs 
general curriculum 
reactions to lesson 
schedule of activities 
teaching resources 
assesstne nt 
personal gripes 



Eigen values 

Correlations between factors 



84 
83 
86 
91 
80 
87 
63 



33 



90 
63 
82 
74 
63 
48 



67 



87 
83 
89 
84 
82 
86 
59 



7,3 



55 



31 
78 
70 
86 
92 
57 
55 



1,6 



91 
80 
93 
86 
84 
84 
54 



32 
32 



7,8 



^ See Appendix 2 i^r a full statement of the items. 

Note: Factor loadings less than 0,3 have not been shown and decimal points have been dropped. 



62 



38 
76 
61 
76 
89 
57 
49 



1,2 
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Table A. 11 Factor Pattern Matrix of Oblimin Rotation of Structural Coup l ing 
Measures^ 



Factor 



Item^ 12 3 4 5 



Teachers: 1 41 

2 70 

3 83 

4 81 

5 80 

6 77 

7 55 

8 56 

9 30 -35 



Subject: 1 48 32 

2 87 

3 67 

4 82 

5 52 

6 94 

7 58 

8 76 

9 76 

10 61 

11 74 

12 92 

13 87 



Year: 1 53 

2 -87 

3 -42 51 

4 -80 

5 64 

6 -88 

7 68 

8 -76 

9 -65 

10 -41 45 

11 50 43 

12 -82 

13 -83 



160 
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Table A, 11 (Continued) 



Factor 



Item^ 



2 



3 



4 



5 



Principal; 



2 
3 
A 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 



62 
85 
56 
88 
60 
84 
43 
79 
80 
70 
64 
88 
89 



33 



30 



35 



Eigen values 



16,3 



5,1 



3,7 



2,7 



1,8 



(1.2) 



Factor Correlation Matrix 



b 







Factor 
1 2 


3 4 


Factor 


2 


33 




Factor 


3 • 


-35 -34 




Factor 


4 


28 45 


-23 


Factor 


5 


31 22 


-24 21 


See Appendix 


2 for a 


full statement 



Correlation coefficients between each component and two possible composites have been 
shown in Table A, 13, 

In addition a principal components analysis of t^e school means on each of the 
scales was conducted. Results have been shown in Table A,14, It could be seen that the 
only scale which did not loao on the first principal component was that involving 
communication with a year level co-ordinator about student welfare. For this study it 
was considered most appropriate to use a measure of the simplest underlying construct 
(*linkageO represented by the first principal component rather than to examine other 
groupings suggested by the rotated solution. That latter course of action remains an 
option for subsequent analyses. 

Perceived Co-ordination 

The effectiveness of co-ordination as perceived by teachers assessed using a seven item 
Likert scale, A typical item was *there is effective co-ordination of the curriculum*, A 
principal component analysis confirmed that there was only one underlying dimension 
present. The first principal component accounted for 54 per cent of the variance. The 
value of coefficient alpha was 0,85. School scores for this measure were obtained by 
aggregating and then summing item scores. 
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Table A, 12 Properties of Scales Based on Teacher Responf;es 



No. Alpha Possible 

Scale items rel. Mean SD range 

Coinnunica tion 



Teacher: 


Action 


4 


.67 


11.3 


4.6 


4-28 


Teacher: 


Planning 


5 


.86 


15.3 


5.9 


5-35 


Subject: 


Welfare 


7 


.94 


23.9 


11.1 


7-49 


Subject: 


Curri culum 


6 


.88 


21.3 


7.1 


6-42 


Year: 


Welfare 


7 


.93 


27 .1 


8.9 


7-49 


Year: 


Curri culum 


6 


.88 


14.1 


7.1 


6-42 


Princ ipal : 


Welfare 


7 


.95 


17.6 


9.5 


7-49 


Princ ipal : 


Curri culum 


6 


.86 


12.1 


6.0 


6-42 


Co-ordination 


7 


.85 


16.9 


4.1 


7-28 


Satisf acti 


on 












Organizational Environment 


6 


.79 


28.3 


5.0 


6-36 


Students 




6 


.87 


24.1 


6.2 


6-36 


Workl oad 




4 


.83 


16.7 


4.7 


4-24 


(Resources 




3 


.54 


11.1 


3.4 


3-18) 



^ Not used as a scale in any analyses. 
N = 1646. 



Table A. 13 Correlation Coefficients Between School Means and Various 
Communication Measures and Composite Linkage Scores 







Linkage^ 


Total communication^ 


Teachers: 


Planning 


.55 


.53 


Teachers: 


A c t i on 


.67 


.67 


Subject: 


Welfare 


.82 


.76 


Subject: 


Curri culum 


.67 


.65 


Year: 


Welfare 


-.15 


.10 


Year: 


Curri culum 


.62 


.70 


Princ ipal: 


Welfare 


.80 


.73 


Princ ipal : 


Curri culum 


.74 


.72 



ComposiLO tormed as the suti of the listed components with the exception 
of communication with the year level co-ordinator about student welfare. 
Composite as the sum of all listed components. 
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Table A, 14 Principal Components Analysis of School Means for Structural 



Coupling Scales 



S caie 




Unrotated solution 


Rotated solution 


1 


2 3 


1 


2 3 


Teache r ; 


pi anning 


63 


59 




86 


Teacher : 


action 


74 




^^7 


uo 


Subject: 


we If are 


/ 7 




55 


c c 


Subject: 


curriculum 


73 


43 




82 


Year: 


welf are 




93 




96 


Year: 


curriculum 


67 


53 -32 


77 


44 


principal: 


welfare 


76 


"45 


83 




Principal : 


curriculum 


75 


-39 


82 




Eigen values 


3.7 


1,3 1,1 






Note: Values less than 0,3 


have been 


omitted and decimal 


points 


have been 



dropped. 



Teacher Job Satisfaetion 

The question concerned with job satisfaction listed 18 items about which teachers could 
indicate their level of satisfaction. Items were intended to form three scales; 
organizational environment (e,g. *your involvement in decisions about school policyO, 
students (e,g, 'the general behaviour of students in the schooP), ar ' working conditions 
(e,g. 'the amount of preparation and correction required of youO. The factor analysis 
which has been reported in Table A, 15 confirmed the first two dimensions but suggested 
that the working conditions dimension could be regarded as comprising a factor 
representing work load and a factor representing resource availability. Hence the 
question seemed to involve four rather than three dimensions of teacher job 
satisfaction. The internal consistency of the first three subscales was satisfactory for 
research purposes but no use was made of the resources subscale as it appeared to have a 
low reliability (see Table A, 12), 
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Table A,15 Factor pattern Matrix of An Oblimin Rotation Teacher 
Satisfaction^^ 



Factor 





1 


2 


3 


4 


I tern number^ 


k D t uoen t s ) 


^ w or Ki oao j 


(Or gani national 
environment ) 


(Res 0 ur ce s , 


1 


61 








5 


84 








9 


79 








13 


81 








15 


78 








17 


79 








4 




77 






8 
12 




80 
88 






18 




75 






3 






75 




6 






55 




7 






86 




11 






63 




14 






42 


33 


16 
2 






66 


78 


10 








64 


19 








63 


Eigen values 


5-8 


2.3 


1*7 


1,1 



Decimal points have been dropped and loadings smaller than 0.3 have been 
omi t ted . 

Factor Correlation Matrix 







Factor 




1 


2 


Factor 


.24 




Factor 


.36 


,31 


Factor 


,29 


,35 
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ACER Return to: Rodney Reed 

Education Department of Victoria Policy Planning Unit 

Education Department of Victoria 
2 Treasury Place 
Melbourne 3002 

Secondary School Organization Questionnaire 

School Name: 

School Number: 



(a) On what length cycle does the school organize its timetable (e g 5 days^ ! days 

(b) If the teaching pericde are uniforrn what is their duration'' ... . . minutes 

(c) How many such penods make up one cycle of the timflable'^ periods 

(d) If the teaching penods are not uniform please descnbe the pattern 



(e) 


On what basis is the school nrogram 


organized at each Year LeveP 










(tick on" box »n each column) 








Year 7 Year 8 


Year 9 


Year 10 Year 11 


Year 12 




Year based 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




Half year based 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




Term based 


□ □ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




Other (please fipecify) 










<a) 


Does any part of the school function as a semrautonomous sub-school? 


Yes □ No 


□ 



(b) If Yes. briefly describe its features 
eg split campus for senior Years' _ 
spilt administration for senior school* 
vertical sub schools across Year lev 



sub schools encompassing one or more ad;:cent Year levels' 
other 



By vertical grouping we mean the practice of students from two or more Year levels being in the one 
class for teaching 

How extensive is the operation of vertical grouping within the following Year levels'^ 

(tick one hoi in each column) 





Year 7 


Year 8 


Year 9 


Year 10 


Year 11 


Year 


No vertical groupings 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f^or all students for all their subjects 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


For all students for some of their subjects 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


For some students for all their subjects 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


For some students for some of their subjects 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



In planning student groupings and teacher assignments is consideration given to limiting the r umber of teachers 
in contact with students? 

Yes □ No □ 

If Yes (a) to which whole Year levels does ths apply'' 



(b) to which groups in Year levels does this apply'' 

(c) to which vertical groupings does this apply'' 



(a) How IS pastoral care and guidance organized at each Year leveP 

(tick one box »n each column) 
Year 7 Year 8 Year 9 Year 10 Year U Year 12 



No organizational provision is made 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In form groups from each Year level 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In pastoral care groups from several 














Yeir levels 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Other provisions (plense specify): 



5 (b) For each Year level please indicate the following mformfltion with respect to pastoral care groups 
and the teachers responsible for those groups 

Are most of the studenU together m 
teaching groups also'' (v/ - Yes) 

Are these teachers mainN involved m 
teaching those students'' " Yes) 

What IS the formal time allocation each 
week (cycle) in minutes or periods'^ 



Year 7 


Year 8 


Year 9 


Year 10 


Year 11 


Year 12 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(c) Are there other features of the provision for pastoral care at your schooP 



6 Which of the following best describes the school's teaching program at the Year levels listed'^ 

(tick one box in each column) 





Year 7 


Year 6 


Year 9 


Year 10 


Year 11 


Year 12 


One type of course based on a series of 
separate subjects 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A program of integrated studies which is 
taken by all students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Various types of largely separate courses 
(e.g. academic, vocational, commercial) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A program based on a compulsory core and 
a senes of electives 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


\ program based almost entirely on a senes 
of electivet or units 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



7 For the program at Year 12 could you supply the following mformation'> 
U no Year 12 is offered tick here and p»oceed to Q8 D 

The number of VISE Group 1 Subjects taught i»ubjects 

The number of VISE Group 1 Subjects taken by correspondence . , subjects 

The number of VISE Group 2 Subjects taught ^ subjecta 

The number of VISE Group 2 Ctudy Structures (e.g STC)* 

The number of 'School developed' (not VISE) courses* courses 

The number of separate 'school' subjects (not VISE) subjects 

• (Please indicate ihe number of subjects involved if appropnate ) 

8 For the week (or teaching cycle) that you answer the questionnaire, complete the table below for each 
Y'^ar level 

Year 7 Year 8 Year 9 Year |0 Year 11 Year 12 
The total number of separate subjects taughf" 



The average number of subjects taken 
by each student 

The number of compulsory subjects which 
all students must take?** 

Notes: 



b 



Count MSfpsrMc, ub;ccta activities which involve a separate syllabui For an mte grated studies progr- - count each 
strand/theme of (he prog'dm as b 'sepirate subject" Excljde correspondence subjects 

Where a jtudent chooses or la alio- i ted to a course withm o Year level. Count as "compulsory" the number of subjects 
which must be taken by alt the students at that Year level 



9 U convenient could you please enclose a copy of your timetable'^ 

Thank you for your help. 



Rodney Reed (Education Department) 
John Ainley (ACER) 
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ACER 

Education Department of Victoria 



Return to: Rodney Reed 

Policy Planninp Unit 
Education Dcpnitmcnt of Victoria 
2 Treasury Place 
Melbourne 3002 



Technical School Organization Questionnaire 

School Name* 

School Number: 



1 (a) On vkhat length cycle doe? the school organize its timetable (e g 5 da>s)'' da>s 

(b) If the teoching periods are uniform what is their duration'' ininutcs 

(c) How many such periods make up one cycle of the timetable'' , periods 

(d) If the teaching periods are not uniform please describe tlie pattern 



(e) Or v^hat basis is the school program organized at each Year Levef 

(tick one box in each column) 
YcarT Year 8 Year 9 Vcar 10 Year 11 Year 12 
Year based □□□□□□ 
Half >ear based □□□□□□ 
Term based □□□□□□ 
Other (please specify) 

(a) Does any part of the school function as a semi autonomous sub schooP Yes Q No Q 
{h) If Yes, briefly describe its features. 

e g split campus for senior Years ^ 



spilt administration for senior schools* 

vertical sub schools across Year levels 
sub schools encompassing one or more adjacent Year levels- 
other* 



By vertical grouping we mean the practice of students f^om two or more Year le\cK bemg in the one 
class for teaching 

How extensive is the operation of vertical grouping M,iihin the following Year levels'' 



No vertical groupings 
For all students for al! their subjects 
For all students for some of their subjects 
For some students for all their subjects 
For som« students for some of their subjects 

In planninp -♦'ident groupirgs and teacher assignments is consideration given to limiting the nunilicr of teachers 
in contact '■^ <;tudents'' 

Yes □ No □ 

If Ye» (a) to which wholt Year levels does this apply'' 





(tick one box 


111 each colli 


mn) 




Year 7 


Year 8 


Year 9 


Year 10 


Yeai 11 


Year 12 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(b) to wh'ch groups in Year levels does this apply'' 

(c) to which vertical groupings does this appV 



(a) How IS pastoral care and guidance organized at each Year IcveP 

(tick one box in each column) 





Year 7 


Year 8 


Year 9 


Year 10 


Year H 


Yea I 12 


No organizational provision i$ made 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In f( rm groups from each Year level 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In rastoral care groups from several 
Yf jr levels 


□ 


G 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Other provisions (please specify) 
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(b) For each Year level piea<>e indicate !he folloumg information >vith respect to pastoi nl cnie groups 
and the teachers responsible for those groups 

Yenr7 Year 8 Yenr 9 YenrlOYcnrll Ycnr 12 

□ □□□□□ 

□ □□□□□ 



Are most of the students together \n 
teaching groups also? •« Yes) 

Are these teachers mainly involved in 
teaching those students'' (v/ - Yes) 

What IS the formal time allocation each 
week (cycle) in minutes or periods'' 



(c) Are there other features of the p»ovision for pastoral care at your schooP 



6 Which of the following best describes the school's teaching program at the Year levels listed'' 

(tick one box m each column) 



Year? Year 8 Year 9 Year 10 Year 11 Yenr 12 



One type of course based on a s'^ries of 
separate subjects 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A program of mtegrated studies vshich is 
taken by all students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Various t>pes of largely separate courses 
(e g. academic, vocational, commercial) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A program ba^ed on a compulsory core and 
a senes of electives 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A program based almost entirely on a senes 
of electives or units 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



7 For the program at Year 12 could you supply the fo'lowmg infoimation'' 
If no Year 12 ts offered tick nere and proceed to Q8 □ 

Is a Year 12 Technical Course (T12) provided'^ 

Is the Tertiary Orientation Program (TOP) provided'^ 

Are any full-ttme TAFE programs other than TOP provided''*' 

Are any part-time TAFE programs or subjects other than TOP provided''^ 

How many VISE Group 2 subjects are provided'' , . . . 

How many VISE Group 1 subjects are provided'' 

How many VISE Group 2 Study Stnictures (e g STC) are provided'' 

How many VJSE Group 1 subjects are taken by correspondence'' 

Are any other cou rses or separate subjects (not mentioned above) piovided'' 



Yes □ 
Yes □ 
Yes □ 



No 
No 
No 



□ 
□ 
□ 

Yes □ No □ 

subjects 

subjects 



, subjects 

Yes □ No □ 



U\t^ pifaif mdiCMf ihf numbff of couiifi providfd 
U YES p.«» ^.c d»U,U (or Ih, n.r«b«. .nd .n ,h, .d;,«nt or on , ,hcm of p.,.r 

^ Yelr't'vcl"' '^^''^ ''''' ^''^ questionnaue. complete the table below for each 



Year? Year 8 Year 9 Year 10 Year 11 Yeai 12 



The total number of separate subjects taught''" 

Tlie average number of subjects taken 
by each student 

The number of compulsory subjects wIucS 
sll students n.ust take'''* 

Nolcs' ' — 



0 If convenient could you please enclose a cop> of j.ur timetable'' 

Thank you for your help. 



Ilodnev Rcea (Kducation Depnilment) 
John Ainley (ACEIl) 
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AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

SCHOOL LIFE 

Student Questionnaire 



This questionnaire is about life in secondary school. There are no right or wrong answers - we are just tr>ing to 
find out what students of different ages feel about school life. All the answers are confidential 
First of all, could you provide the following information: 

School: 

Year level: 

Sex (M or F): 



Each item on the next two pages says that My School is a Place Where some particular thing happens to >ou 
or you feel a particular way. We want you to say whether you Definitely Agree, Mostly Agiee, Mostly 
Disagree, or Definitely Disagree with the items. 

Please read each item carefully and tick the answer which best describes how you feel 

Don't forget that you have to put 'My School is a Place Where' before each item for it to make sense, c g My 
School is a Place Where I fee! important'. 



1 MV SCHOOL IS A PLACE WHERE . . . 

(l\ck one box m covh hue) 
Definitely Mostly Mostly l)cfini!cly 





Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


DIsag 


teachers treat me fairly in class. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I feel proud to be a student. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


the things I learn are important to me. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


people look up to me. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I feel depressed. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I feel it easy to get to know other people 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I really get involved in my school work. 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I like learning. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I get enjoyment from being there. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


other students are very friendly 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I feel restless. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


teachers give me the marks I deserve 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I have acquired skills that will be of use to me when I 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



leave school 



I always achieve a satisfactory .standard in my woik 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


other people care what I think. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


teachers take a personal interest in helping me with my 
school work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I am treated with respect by other students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Copynght ACER 1984 

The Australian Council for Educational Research Lmnted 
Radford House, 9 Fredenck Street, Hawthorn, Victoria 3122 



MY SCHOOL IS A PLACE WHERE . 



Definitely Mostly Mostly Definitely 





Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disag 


mixing u-ith other people helps me to understand myself. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I feel lonely. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


the things I learn will help me in my adult life 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I know people think a lot of me 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I know how to cope with the work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


teachers help me to do my best 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


I get upset. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I am given the chance to »^o work that really interests me 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I know I can do well enough to be successful. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


the thmgs I am taught are worthwhile learning. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I feel important 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


teachers are fair and just. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I am a success as a student 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I really like to go each day. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I learn ;o get along with other people. 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


I *"eel worried. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


the work I do is good preparation for my future. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I feel proud of myself 


□ 


□ 


□ 


U 


other students accept me as I am. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I have learnt to work hard. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I get on well with the other students in my class. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I fmd that learnmg is a lot of fun 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


teachers listen to what I say. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Piea^e use tK. space to write down any other things at school that .nake a difference to the way you feel when 
are there 
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2 When do you plan to leave school? (^)ck our box) 
Before the end of Year 10. □ 
At the end of Year 10. □ 
At the end of Year U. □ 
At the end of Year 12. □ 
I haven't made up my mind. □ 



What do you plan to do after leaving school? (tuk as many boxes as you mrd to) 

Full-time job. □ 

Full-time study. □ 

Part-time job □ 

Part-time study. □ 

Don't know. □ 

□ (please specify ) 



4 (a) Do you plan to do any further study (full-time or part-time) after you leave school? 

Yes □ No □ (iV? /() Quvstum .5 



Go on to part (b) 
(b) What type of course do you hope to do? 

(l\ckonc box andusrtftespac c^cs Ivitto induotc 
the (\p(' of course c i: Siu'iuc) 

Type of couisc 

University course. □ 

College of Advanced Education (CAE) or Teachers □ 
College coulee 

Apprenticeship. □ ... 

Other Technical and Further Education (TAFE) course □ . , , 

Other (please explain). □ . . 



5 How good are you at school work compared to other students in your >ear lc\ol? 



A lot above average □ 

A little above average □ 

About average. □ 

A httle below average □ 

A lot below average □ 



Please list the subjects you are studying this term. 

1 ^ r> 

2 ^ 7 

3 8 

4 i) 

5 10 
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7 If you are not a Year 12 student tick this box and go to QUESTION 8 □ 

If you are a Year 12 student please indicate the type of course which you are studying. 

(Uvk one box) 



What is the present or last main occupation of your father or guardian? (Name the occupation and describe 
what he does.) 

Occupation 

What he does 



9 What is the present or last main occupation of your mother? (Name the occupation and describe what 
she does.) 

Occupation . ... 

What she does 

10 In what country was your father born? 
Country 

1 1 In what countr>' was your mother born? 

Country .... . . . 

12 In conclusion, we would like to know your name in case we are able to conduct any follow up studies. 



A Technical Year 12 (T12) course. 
A Tertiary Onentation Program (TOP). 
A course of VISE Group 1 subjects only. 
A course of VISE Group 2 subjects only. 
A mixture of Group 1 and Group 2 subjects 
A VISE Group 2 study structure (e.g STC). 
A school developed course. 
Another type of course (please specify. . 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 



Your name . 



^ Thank you for your help, 
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AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION RESEARCH 

SCHOOL LIFE 

Teacher Questionnaire 

This questionnaire forms part of a study of structural arrangments in post primary schools 

All the answers you give are confidential 



ABOUT you AND VOUR WORK 

(a) How long in total have you been teaching"^ 

(b) How long have you been in your present school? 

(c) What is your sex? 

(d) What are your mam teaching subject areas? 

(e) At what year levels do you teach'' 



Mnic □ 



>cars 

years 

Female □ 



Year level 


7 


8 


9 


10 


U 


12 


Numhei of lessons per week 















(0 What special co-ordination duties do you have (e.g Year 11 co-ordinatoi, subject co-ordinntor, careers 
advice etc.)'' 



COMMUNICATING IDEAS 

(a) How often, on the average, do you jointly engage in each of the foliowmg acli\ihes wUh one oi moic other 
teachers in your schooP (Ih'h one box m each Imc) 





Evei-y 
Day 


Several 
times 
per week 


Once 
per 
week 


Once 
per 
month 


Once 
per 
term 


Once 
per 
> enr 


Nev 


JoiiUly determine the size of mstructtcnal 
gioups, 


□ 


□ 


D 


D 


D 


G 


D 


-Jointly select mstiuctional materials 


D 


□ 


D 


□ 


n 


D 


D 


Jointly select topics to be taught 


□ 


D 


D 


D 


D 


□ 


D 


'Jointly decide the order in whirli topics ill 
be taught 


D 


D 


D 


D 


n 


D 


D 


Jointly decide the methods to be used in 
teaching the topics 


D 


D 


D 


□ 


□ 


D 


D 


Jointly prepare lessons, units, or courses 


D 


D 


□ 


D 


D 


□ 


D 


Jointly teach lessons, units, or courses 


D 


D 


D 


□ 


U 


□ 


a 


Jointly evaluate student progress. 


D 


D 


D 


□ 


D 




a 


Jonitly decide how to handle discipline 
problems 


D 


D 


D 


□ 


n 


u 


a 
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1/ 



(b) How ofte 1, on the average, do you Ulk with your main subject co-ordinator about the following matters? 
CHck onf box m each Une) 



(c) 



(d) 
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Every 


Several 


Once 


Once 


Once 


Onee 


Ne\e 




Day 


times 


per 


per 


per 


per 








per week 


week 


month 


term 


year 




General curriculum plans 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Dlsciplme of students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student reactions to a specific lesson 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student welfare matters. 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 ne schedule of teaching activities. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student behaviour in class. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


Getting teaching resources or supplies. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Unexplained student absence. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Learning needs of particular students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Assessment of students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


I'ersortal gnpes or concerns about work. 


□ 


□ 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


General student behaviour. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


The welfare of particular students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


How often, on the average, do you talk with your Year level co-ordinator about the foilowme matters'' 


(i\ck one box in each Ime) 


















Everv 


Several 


Once 


Once 


Once 


Onee 


Neve 




Day 


times 


per 


per 


per 


per 








per week 


week 


month 


term 


year 




General curriculum plans. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Discipline of students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


Student reactions to a specific lesson. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student welfare matters. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The schedule of teaching activities. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student behaviour in class. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Getting teaching resources or supplies. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Unexplained student absence. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Learning needs of particular students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Assessment of students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Personal gnpes or concerns about work. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


J 


□ 


□ 


General student behaviour. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The welfare of particular students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




How often, on the average, do you talk 


with the 


principal or a vice-principal, about * le 


folloWH 


matters'' (Tick one box m each tine) 
















Everv 


Several 


Once 


Once 


Once 


Once 


Neve 




Day 


times 


per 


per 


per 


per 








per week 


week 


month 


term 


year 




General curriculum plans 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Discipline of students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student reactions to a specific lesson 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student welfare matters. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


The schedule of teaching activities. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student behaviour in class 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


[J 


Getting teaching resources or supplies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


C] 


n 


Unexplained student absence. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Learning needs of particular students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Assessment of students. 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


Por>onal gripes or concerns about work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


General student behaviour. 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


The welfare of particular students. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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3 COORDINATION OF TH£ PROGRAM 



Please indicate to what extent you think that the following statements describe the co-ordination of the teaching pro- 
gram in your school? (Tick one box in each hne) 



Deflnttely 
Agree 



Mo<;t((j 
Agree 



Mostly Definitoly 
Disagree Uisagiee 



there is extensive communication about the teaching 
process. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


teachers consult with each other about their teaching. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


there is sufficient contact between different sections of the 
school in cumculum planning. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


there is effective co-ordination of the curriculum. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


[J 


leachers consult with subject co-ordinators about their 
leaching. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


there is extensive communication about the cumculum 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


teachers consult with year level co-ordinators about their 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



teaching. 
POLICY FORMULATION 

Who most often determines school policy and practices in each of the followmg areas'' 

What is required here is your perceplionof school practice and not necessarily the forujal rcspoiisiluhtv as Lud down m 
regulations or departmental instructions. (In each box enter the letter uhichbi'stdvs^nlu^u hanwstitfu mli Utnutu s Uw 
particular item) 

A the }*rmcipal alone 

H the l*rim ipal and senior staff 

C the l*rinitpal and a staff group (eg curriculum committee or a staff ffioUng) 

I) Uie l*rincipal and individual teachers 

E the Head of Ikpartmvnt alone 

F the Head of Ih'partmvnt and its staff 

0' the Head of Ikpartment and individual teachers 

// the Year level co-ordinator 

I the Year level co^ordinator and the staff at that leivl 

'J the Year level co-ordinator and individual teachers 

K the individual teacher 

L other (please specify beside the item concerned) 



General school curriculum objectives 

The range and balance of the curriculum structure at each Year le\el 

'Vhe content of each subject area 

The methods of instruction 

Selection of new books and materials .... 

'Ilie form of internal assessment of particular Year levels ... 

Homework pobcy 

The allocation of teachers to particular classes within subject areas . 

The allocation of non-teaching duties to teachers 

Kange and type of extra-curriculum activities 

'ITie allocation of duties to teacher aides 



□ 

n 
a 
□ 
o 
a 
a 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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yOUR SATISFACTION WITH TEACHING 

These items are intended to allow you to indicate the degree to which you are satisfied with various aspects of 
teaching. 

How satisfied are you with the 
following aspect£ of teaching? 

(7\ch one box tn eaih line) 

NOT 

SATISFIED UISSATISKIEI) KELKVANT 

Highly Moderately Slightly Slightly Modcjatcly Highly 

Your relationships with students □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

The availability of library and audio- □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

Visual resources. 

The expectations senior staff hold □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

for you as a teacher. 

The number of hours you teach □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

each week. 

The attitudes of students towards □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

learning. 

Your freedom to select teaching □ □ □ □ □ □ n 

methods 



Your relationship with senior staff m □ □ □ □ □ □ 

the school. 



The general behaviour of students in □ □ □ □ □ □ 

the school. 



□ 



The number of hours of non-teaching □ □ □ □ □ □ CJ 

duties each week 



□ 



The availability of ancillary st^ff to □ □ □ □ □ □ Q 

assist you 

Your relationships with other □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

teachers. 

The preparation time available □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

during the school day 

The average level of student achieve- □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

ment iii your classes 

The provision of useful advice □ □ □ □ D □ □ 

to assist you with problems you 
encounter in teaching. 

The ability level of students inQQ □□□□ □ 

your classes 

Your involvement in decisions about □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

school policy 

The general behaviour of students in □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

your classes. 

The amount of preparation and □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

coircction required of you. 

The opportunities for useful in-service □ □ □ □ □ □ □ 

education 
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Thank you for your help. 
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The study reported in this 
monograph set cut to 
Investigate the organization and 
curriculum of Victorian 
government secondary schools 
and how Uiose factors 
Influenced what teachers did 
ana what views students had of 
the quality of their school Ufa 

The experience provided In 
government secondary schools 
occupies a significant part of 
the lives of a large section of 
the population and Is worthy of 
conslderatio i In its own right as 
well as In tcims of Its outcomes. 

The study fouria that patterns 
of school organization could 
Influence the quality of school 
life for teachers and students In 
small but significant ways 
Teachers' Job satisfaction waf 
enhanced when there wa^ 
frequent communication among 
staff and when they saw the 
currinium as well-coordinated, 
students viewed the quality of 
school life more favourably 
when the curriculum recognized 
their diverse aptitudes and 
when the level of 
communication among ttieir 
teachers was high. 
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